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WHO SHOULD GO TO COLLEGE?! 


In these trying times when even the 
morning newspaper seems diabolically de- 
termined we shall start the day with an 
inferiority complex engendered by a la- 
mentable failure to demonstrate that we 
know what it is presumed any intelligent 
person ought to know, there is some excuse 
—though of course no defense—for an at- 
tempt to offset by ingenuity the devastating 
admission of ignorance—for example, some- 
thing may be said for the young person 
who, being asked ‘‘What is a polygon?’’ 
replied, ‘‘a polygon is a dead parrot.’’ 
Faced now myself with the question ‘‘ Who 
should go to college?’’ and required to de- 
velop an answer in the presence of so great 
an authority as President Lowell, it were 
wiser for me to admit my ignorance at once 
and say, ‘‘I do not know who should go to 
college.’’ But that would be furnishing 
far too brief an entertainment to compen- 
sate for the hospitality of the Harvard 
Teachers’ Association, so much appreciated 
by my wife and me. Therefore, following 
the example of the young person just 
quoted I summon such ingenuity as I pos- 
sess and say that the answer to the question 
‘‘Who should go to college?’’ is ‘‘ That de- 
pends.’’ 

As a matter of fact, it is true, isn’t it, 
that before agreement, assuming such 
agreement possible, can be reached as to 
who should go to college it is necessary that 
certain economie and generally sociological 
implications of the questions be considered. 
! hold very firmly the opinion that every 
college not only has an inherent right to 


1 Address before the Harvard Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, March 19, 1927. 





choose its field of usefulness but that it is 
highly important there shall be about as 
many experiments in higher education as 
there are colleges. Johns Hopkins exercises 
an inalienable privilege when and if she 
decides to cut off the freshman and sopho- 
more years from her curriculum, depending 
upon other institutions to do for her and 
the country at large the work otherwise 
therein involved ; Bowdoin may quite prop- 
erly limit her enrolment, not expecting to 
gather at Brunswick the five hundred 
most brilliant young men to be selected 
from the 110 million odd people who oc- 
cupy these United States, but undertaking 
to carry on a long-time experiment in 
higher education under the conditions of a 
small college; again it is altogether fortu- 
nate that there is in New England an in- 
stitution so rich or so reckless of costs as 
to make possible a comprehensive demon- 
stration of the tutorial system. However, 
the answer to the question ‘‘Who should 
go to college’’ is not to be found in special 
circumstances which may determine the en- 
trance requirements to any single institu- 
tion. Nor can college administrators, how- 
ever engaged upon their own individual 
problems, escape responsibility for the gen- 
eral problem of higher education which 
automatically attaches to those who are the 
leaders in the field. 

The growth of numbers in secondary 
education is prodigious. Statistics show 
that in some districts in the United States 
as high as 80 per cent. of the boys and girls 
of high school age are enrolled in the high 
school; everywhere the tendency is for the 
percentage to increase. This situation, 
while it complicates the problem of who 
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should go to college, simplifies in one re- 
spect. The college field agent whose busi- 
ness it was only a few years ago to solicit 
college entrance applications in order that 
partially empty halls might be filled is no 
longer necessary. The colleges are free 
now to put in practice such theories of 
selection as may be evolved. The way is 
clear for consideration of the fundamental 
factors of the problem. 

Primarily, I suppose, the question is one 
of economics. For example, in a frontier 
community where the labor of every mem- 
ber of the family is necessary for sub- 
sistence or in districts where the growth 
of population has passed beyond the rea- 
sonable capacity of the land, it is possible 
to imagine a condition where there could 
be none spared for higher education. On 
the other hand, a country can be imagined 
—perhaps our country is at the moment an 
example—so prosperous as to make unnec- 
essary the entrance of young persons into 
industry before the age of twenty-five. It 
is, of course, extremely difficult to estimate 
the economic possibilities in connection 
with education. One can only guess. But 
thinking of the great sums expended for 
armament which conceivably might be 
avoided if the period of formal education 
were prolonged for the rank and file, hav- 
ing in mind the colossal amount of money 
expended for things adding little to com- 
fort and happiness, which, if applied to 
education, might mean several years more 
schooling for nearly everyone, it may be 
fair to say that higher education should be 
the opportunity of all who are able to 
benefit by it. If this statement can be 
accepted, the way toward the answer to 
our question is a little clearer. It must 
be kept in mind, however, that the assump- 
tion of a sufficient number of colleges in the 
United States may by no means be made. 
We are in somewhat the position of one who 
holds out an apple to a child and then as 
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the child reaches to grasp it snatches it 
away. For many years there has been a stud. 
ied effort to arouse the ambition of Ameri- 
can parents, howsoever humble, howsoever 
recent comers from other lands, that their 
children might have a college education. 
The belief in almost universal opportunity 
for higher education has become woven 
into the warp and woof of American 
idealism. Unprecedented prosperity has 
come in the last decade, and with it and 
because of it an embarrassing harvest 
from the good seed persistently sown for 
fifty years. Let us not deceive ourselves. 
The easy way to still the clamor of the 
crowd at the college gate is to raise the 
barrier higher so that only a gifted few 
ean climb over. It is obviously impossible 
to provide at once college opportunity for 
all who seek it now, assuming for a mo- 
ment that all should have it. Some means 
of handling the crowd must therefore be 
employed. More severe entrance require- 
ments serve temporarily, but can be justi- 
fied as a permanent policy only on ground 
quite other than expediency. 

Allowing, then, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that there are no economic consider- 
ations which make it necessary to restrain 
the ambition of American boys and girls 
for college in this particular day and gen- 
eration, and allowing further that raising 
college standards is not justified merely 
as a means of keeping out those who have 
been led to believe that they had a right to 
get in, I come to very unsafe ground in- 
deed, but logic compels me to ask at this 
point, ‘‘ What is the college for?’’ A num- 
ber of graceful paragraphs immediately oc- 
cur to me, almost any one of which might 
seem to serve as a complete answer and 
would be very helpful in connection with 
the main question of who should go to col- 
lege, but looking about a little I find my- 
self confused. I see here and there a col- 
lege which resembles so closely a first-rate 
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country club as to make it seem reasonable 
that any well-mannered, healthy young 
fellow should be admitted; from my news- 
papers I get the impression, in spite of 
some noble writing to the contrary, that 
the main college interest is intercollegiate 
athletics, and I remember with shame the 
day I refused the request of our alumni 
to matrieulate a magnificent blacksmith 
from Auburn, Maine, who presented a 
perfectly good diploma from the grammar 
school. I hear my colleagues speak with 
horror of vocational objectives as a reason 
for going to college, but I notice that 
those students who know with some defi- 
niteness what they want to do when they 
get out commonly come in with flying 
colors and stay in, making rather better 
use of their time, it seems to me, than some 
others. I spend a good deal of time in an 
effort, alas, only partially successful, to 
keep certain young persons out of the 
clutches of the Promotions Committee. 
They are often extremely attractive. They 
come from homes of culture, the liberal- 
izing effects of a good secondary school are 
manifest, by all the laws of euthenies and 
eugenics they ought to have no need of 
me, but they do. Often in discouragement 
[ ask, should they have come to college, 
and then, a red letter day, one of them 
responds, wakes as from a sleep, leaps to 
his rightful place of leadership, would 
graduate summa cum laude on the record 
after he found himself, demonstrates be- 
yond a shadow of doubt not only that he 
should have gone to college but that if he 
had been refused admission there would 
have been a definite loss to society. Is the 
college exactly like the outside world where 
we sink or we swim and that is all? 
Friends of mine speak as if they thought 
the college were a prize to be awarded to 
a decreasing number of those who have 
demonstrated their possession of extraordi- 
nary talents and the ability to use them— 
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an idea which seems to imply a degree of 
finish to the secondary school product not 
quite borne out by the facts, an idea which 
seems to lead away a little from democratic 
ideals, an idea which persists, however, 
suggesting the supreme importance from 
the point of view of society of those who 
vary in the direction of racial progress. 

At this point the confusion clears a little 
and I find myself ready to say that the 
college is for not one single thing but for 
a number of things, all of them, however, 
evaluated in terms of sociological effects. 
It is probably impossible and certainly un- 
wise to attempt to combine in any single 
institution all the things the college is for. 
On the other hand, the educational effects 
of the students themselves upon each other 
are so great it is well for a college to avoid 
a field of activity too narrowly restricted. 

It may be urged that a too liberal inter- 
pretation of the words ‘‘college and higher 
education’’ have led me away from my sub- 
ject. This I must admit is partly true. 
Granted the contention that the demands 
for education beyond the high school should 
be, nay must be met, it is after all under- 
stood when we ask ‘‘Who should go to 
college’’ that we mean who should go to col- 
leges, like, let us say, Harvard and Tufts, 
which have nothing to do with many kinds 
of education beyond the high school pro- 
vided and to be provided elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, I think the main principles 
hold. Democracy is concerned with the 
many rather than the few. Harvard and 
Tufts are after all but units in a larger 
system of educational institution. Their 
offer of privilege for individual develop- 
ment has its ultimate justification as a 
service to society. My observation leads 
me to think that this service will be more 
completely rendered than at present if the 
limits set for those who should go to col- 
lege are rather wide and the limits set 
for those who should stay in college are 
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rather narrow. Some reorganization of 
the college is implied and involved. Presi- 
dent Lowell has directed attention to the 
art of examining. Progress in the art of 
examining has been rapid of late. Exami- 
nations for entrance to college are better 
and of different kind than they used to 
be. This is encouraging; nevertheless it 
seems doubtful that any system of examin- 
ing can be wholly satisfactory as the means 
by which shall be determined who should 
go to college. Borrowing a phrase from 
the income tax return it may be said that 
in the upper brackets examinations are 
quite adequate. For example, our records 
show that the percentage of failure in col- 
lege by those who receive credit for en- 
trance through the College Board examina- 
tions—faulty though these are in some re- 
spects—is small enough to justify the con- 
clusion that we need go no farther in 
search of an answer to our question. The 
conclusion, however, is proved unsound by 
the success of a considerable number of 
students who did not, presumably could 
not, enter college by the College Board 
examination route. As a matter of fact, 
students in the upper brackets offer little 
problems. They may be identified in va- 
rious ways. It is the border line case 
which gives us concern. From my experi- 
ence, as doubtless in yours, many instances 
ean be cited of students whose record in 
secondary school failed to furnish conclu- 
sive proof of fitness for college, but whose 
achievement in college demonstrated be- 
yond doubt that their exclusion would have 
meant serious injury to them and criti- 
cism of the college on the score of social 
service. Such cases prove, if proof were 
needed, that the product of the secondary 
school is an individual in the making, 
whose development may have been re- 
tarded and diverted, but who nevertheless 
ean profit by the experience of higher edu- 


eation. All of which means to me that the 
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college itself is the only adequate agency 
for determining fitness for college, such 
determination to be made mainly after and 
not before entrance to college. Moreover, 
there are a good many evidences that the 
conclusion may soon be generally accepted. 
The junior college—destined never to be 
wholly adequate unless located upon a uni- 
versity campus—is one such evidence; sep- 
arate dormitories for freshmen, freshman 
deans, residence requirements for fresh- 
men, orientation courses, personal and gui- 
dance work, honors courses, are all ten- 
dencies in the same direction. The time 
has come, perhaps, when it were well to 
divide the college frankly into two divi- 
sions, an upper and a lower. Into the 
lower might be received a comparatively 
numerous company of students, who would 
receive there in considerable measure the 
benefit of college experience, even though 
for most the period of formal education 
would be extended no farther, from whom 
could be chosen by the university authori- 
ties after ample opportunity for observa- 
tion the relatively small number to be re- 
ceived into the upper division. A plan 
like this recommends itself because it takes 
into account a number of the problems of 
higher education, among them the special 
problem of who should go to college. 
However near this country may come to 
universal university education, it is inevit- 
able that the gifted student must forge 
ahead, finding inadequate the training suit- 
able for the rank and file. It is not sub- 
versive of the ideals of democracy that he 
should be given special opportunity to de- 
velop; indeed, a democracy may~ well 
spend its substance upon him, in the end 
by so doing serve itself, but democracy has 
the right to make sure that there are no 
usurpers, none to enjoy special privileges 
of education who are undeserving. Hence 
the need that the university itself—the 
highest authority—shall determine who are 
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the privileged few. Probably one year of 
college is too short a period for observa- 
tion. Very likely the lower division of 
the college may be a course of two years, 
containing a curriculum designed to @c- 
complish two things—preparation for the 
work of the upper division for those who 
may be allowed to go there and the funda- 
mentals of a liberal education for all. The 
present student mortality is so high—only 
one student out of two who enter graduates 
from college—relief from the pressure of 
demand for higher education over-supply 
would not be as great as might be expected 
from a theoretical consideration of a plan 
to divide the college into an upper and a 
lower division. However, the effect would 
be considerable everywhere, in some insti- 
tutions very marked. At least one thing 
of consequence would be accomplished. 
At present a student who leaves college 
for whatever reason before receiving his 
degree leaves with the stigma of failure 
upon him, often undeserved. A division 
of the college provides a comfortable sta- 
tion at which passengers who have enjoyed 
a pleasant and it is to be hoped profitable 
journey may alight unter no circumstances 
of disgrace because a few of their com- 
panions have received the signal honor of 
an invitation to ride longer. Many stu- 
dents, some of them of the specially gifted 
class, would enter for the course of the 
lower division, intending, for a variety of 
reasons, to go no farther, the effect of the 
plan upon the problem of who should go 
to college is obvious. 

First, more could go; there would be 
more room in the colleges which exist at 
present and the development of more col- 
leges in the future would be simplified. 
Second, because a two-year instead of a 
four-year contract is undertaken, the selec- 
tion of students ean be less rigid, a chance 
may be taken with more of what I have 
referred to as border line cases. 
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If, now, you will let me assume the 
feasibility of a division of the college into 
two sections with the objectives described 
and if you will let me further assume cer- 
tain economic possibilities I will give my 
categorical answer to the question ‘‘who 
should go to college’’: any boy or girl who 
by graduation from the secondary school 
in the upper half of his class indicates that 
his intelligence is above the average and 
who by comprehensive examination in 
mathematics, English and history demon- 
strates his possession of the essential tools 
for higher education. 

JoHN A. COUSENS 

PRESIDENT OF TUFTS COLLEGE 





THE COLLEGE STUDENT" 


I AGREE with President Cousens, of Tufts, 
as I generally do with what he says, that I 
do not know who should go to college; but 
I think that the first thing, as Dr. Jonson 
used to say, is to free 6ur’minds from cant, 
and by that I mean to examine certain as- 
sumptions that we all make without ade- 
quate foundation. 
tions is that there are many boys, and I 
suppose girls, who want to go to college and 
can not get in, who have passed the tests 
but who are not for some reason admitted. 
I believe that that is not only unproved but 
untrue. I do not mean that every boy can 
go to any institution to which he wants to 
go, but I believe there are very few boys 
in this country to-day who can not get a 
college education if they really desire it. It 
used to be the fashion of colleges to be 
rather proud of the number of their stu- 
dents. Most of them in this part of the 
country have felt it necessary to limit their 
numbers, and now they are proud of an- 
nouncing how many pupils would like to 
come if they would only let them in. My 


1 Address before the Harvard Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, March 19, 1927. 
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belief is that if you could examine confi- 
dentially the various admission committees 
and get the actual figures, you would find 
that the number rejected from any college 
who could pass the entrance tests for that 
college is smaller than is supposed, and that 
almost all these get in somewhere else. 
Moreover, I believe that the number of boys 
who can not get into any college will never 
be considerable, for I think that if that 
should happen the college accommodation 
of the country will be enlarged by the 
foundation of institutions, public and 
private. 

Again, I agree with President Cousens 
that our college had better try experiments, 
that we do not want a uniform standard, 
because a uniform standard means a mini- 
mum standard. We want to advance in 
various directions. We want different 
grades of colleges, and colleges devoting 
their strength to different things. But let 
us assume for a moment that there is not 
any large number of pupils who seek a col- 
lege education and are unable to obtain it 
somewhere, although not always in the col- 
lege of their first choice. 

Another assumption I want to combat is 
that any set of tests can be so correlated 
with what students do after they get into 
college as to be absolutely reliable. Tests 
differ. They are all of them imperfect, as 
you heard from Dr. Farrand this morning. 
All of them, in the main, will measure fairly 
well the best type of boys, and perhaps the 
good mediocre type. All of them will make 
some mistakes in the lower levels. But each 
college, as President Cousens has said, must 
make its own tests according to the material 
it wants and with which it can do the best 
work. If you take any one of these tests 
and attempt to correlate it with what is 
done afterwards, you will find yourself run- 
ning into factors which are not at all tested 
and can not be tested. 

What I mean is this. Last year, we 
dropped 23 per cent. of our freshmen. The 
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percentage runs anywhere from 18 to 25 
per cent. a year. That is not very far from 
the number rejected from entrance to Har- 
vard College on the College Examination 
Board tests. Does that prove that those 
tests are very inadequate? Inadequate in 
testing what? They measure, of course, 
what all such tests are aimed at, namely, 
what the boys can do, what work they are 
eapable of handling. What percentage of 
that 23 per cent. dropped at the end of the 
year were incapable of doing college work 
—in other words, were too dull or ill pre- 
pared to be able to do it? 

I was talking, this morning, with one of 
our assistant deans, in charge of freshmen, 
and we estimated that of those who were 
dropped only about one tenth were wholly 
unable, and the rest unwilling, to do the 
work required. Some of them, no doubt, 
needed to work harder than others because 
they were not bright and quick, but, at the 
same time, there was an element of unwill- 
ingness that came in for about 90 per cent. 
of the results. He thought 10 per cent. a 
good outside statement of those who were 
really too far below the mental standard; 
in other words, of those who ought to have 
been excluded by a sufficient test of their 
fitness to do college work. 

Now that is not a very inaccurate result, 
and probably it is as near as one would be 
likely to get by any form of test. To cor- 
relate the admission with the number of 
men dropped is correlating two different 
things which are incommensurate and can 
not be compared. Therefore, I feel that an 
attempt to establish the value of any test 
by correlating it with the men who fail 
afterwards is not satisfactory because you 
have introduced another element into the 
problem. In other words, the test that we 
put is simply of ability. You ean not test 
the willingness—and for this reason: The 
boy may, at his entrance examination, have 
shown what he was capable of doing, and 
he may at school have shown a willingness 
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to do it, but when he gets into college, in a 
different atmosphere open to temptations 
which did not exist at school with a large 
opportunity to indulge in outside pleasures 
and activities which are extremely valuable 
in themselves yet distract from the work he 
is required to do, the willingness to work 
hard may be impaired. That situation it 
is impossible to test. Some of those very 
boys may do well, and in exceptional cases 
they do very well when they come to the 
professional school where the impulses are 
different. 

The third assumption I want to combat 
is that boys go to college for education. 
That is in part true, but only in part, and, 
what is more, it never has been wholly true. 
If you go back to medieval universities and 
read what they tell us about the student 
wasting his time and writing home to his 
father for more money, you find just the 
same sort of thing going on. In other 
words, youths went to the universities 
largely for social reasons in the Middle 
Ages and have in all countries ever since. I 
am inclined to think it is quite as much so 
true in America to-day because in a democ- 
racy all people are equal and, therefore, 
people can attain social advancement more 
readily than they could in old times when 
class lines were strictly drawn. The num- 
ber of men who go to college in our country 
in order that they may, like the Chinese 
literati, rise into a different social grade is 
very considerable. There is a division in 
our communities, which is growing stronger 
rather than weaker, between the college- 
bred man and the non-college-bred man. It 
is not merely social in the sense of knowing 
pleasant companions or being asked to 
somebody’s house, but it goes more or less 
into all commercial, industrial and espe- 
cially into professional life. As Mr. Drury 
has said, you meet men who say, ‘‘You 
know, I never had a college education’’ or 
of whom you have heard it said, ‘‘He never 
had a college education.’’ The distinction 
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is fostered by our university clubs all over 
the country which, in themselves, give a 
certain social position. In all other col- 
leges, after they have attained a certain 
maturity, a certain number of men go be- 
cause their fathers went, or because it is 
the proper thing to go, or because they in- 
tend to have a good time. That has always 
been true, and it always will be true. 

Therefore, if we are founding our whole 
plan of colleges on the basis that the men 
who go there are all going for the sake of 
getting a college education, we are mis- 
taken. They go for a great many reasons, 
of which education is one, an important one, 
but not always the chief one. It is per- 
fectly safe to say that it is not the only one. 

Let us assume, then, these facts. Freeing 
our minds wholly from the assumptions 
which the American public ordinarily 
makes, let us assume, in the first place, that 
there are no considerable number of boys, 
to-day, who are qualified to get into college, 
who fail to get there—in other words, who 
are thirsting for education and fail to get 
it because they can not be admitted. Let 
us assume, in the second place, that what a 
boy does in college is not an absolute mea- 
sure of his fitness to get a college education. 
Let us assume, in the third place, that the 
only motive in going to college is not edu- 
cation, but that many other things come in. 
If you should make these three assumptions 
or, rather, if you give up the three contrary 
assumptions commonly made, I think you 
will find that the problem changes very 
much. 

How about entrance examinations? We 
hear a great cry to-day that the teacher is 
deflected from his path of educating the 
boy in the secondary school because he has 
these examinations in front of him. I am 
not as familiar with the schools as I was 
when I was at school, but I believe the con- 
ditions have not very largely changed. 
Any reasonably good scholar was not afraid 
of the entrance examinations. He knew he 
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could pass them. There were boys about 
whom the teacher was doubtful, but the 
great majority of the boys were not wor- 
ried, and I have no doubt now that the head 
master of any good school knows perfectly 
well that the greater part of his boys will 
have no difficulty, no matter what the test 
may be, because, after all, the colleges are 
not seeking intellectual men alone. No col- 
lege in the country could probably exist if 
they did so. They are taking the good, or- 
dinary, average boy who has worked faith- 
fully and who has a reasonable amount of 
intelligence. You may say that the en- 
trance examinations are more severe than 
they were formerly. They are. But, on the 
other hand, the schools are also much bet- 
ter than they were. 

The real difficulty, as I see it, is what we 
do with the students when we get them. 
Have we allowed our colleges not to be pri- 
marily educational institutions? On that 
question the public have done us an injury. 
Public attention is fixed chiefly on the boys 
who are prominent in those things which 
are obvious, such as athletics, and hence the 
public overrates both their importance in 
themselves and the part they play in college 
life. But while the public exaggerates, it 
is true that our colleges have not in the past 
emphasized enough their primary function 
of education. 

I maintain that our task is partly that of 
selection, but much more that of stimula- 
tion. Our task is to make the men see what 
they are in college for, and it is a difficult 
task because a college ought to be a place 
for forming intellectual tastes which have 
no very visible relation in the mind of the 
ordinary youth with what he is to accom- 
plish in life. Hence these things do not ap- 
peal to him. To say to him, ‘‘ You will en- 
joy life more because you have learned to 
love literature, because you have been used 
to exercise your mind in some severe disci- 
pline like mathematics, and you will be a 
stronger and better man,’’ makes no strong 
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appeal to him because he does not see the 
connection. We must bring him to see it, 
or have faith in it, or, what has the same re- 
sult, take an earnest interest in the process 
that leads to it. 

In a sense our colleges are places for 
play, but we are playing with the activity 
of the intellect primarily and secondarily 
with that of the body. Let us eall it intel- 
lectual sport, that is, the attempt by man to 
develop his mind in such a way that he has 
command of all the faculties, the sensibili- 
ties, the perceptions which go to make the 
educated man. If we can make men enjoy 
that sport I think there will be little ques- 
tion in regard to preparation for college. 

I remember a lady who said to me that 
every boy whose people had gone to a col- 
lege had a right to go there, that he got 
something out of it, even if he did not 
study. He does, indeed, get something out 
of it, but he injures every one else who is 
there. But we must look out, not only for 
the benefit of the individual, but for that of 
the whole body. In other words, the man 
who drags down the standards of his asso- 
ciates is doing an injury to the whole stu- 
dent body. Therefore, we must keep our 
minds fixed, not only on what is best for 
the individual, but also on the effect upon 
the whole college. We have always had to 
shoot deserters, even though it is for the 
benefit of the deserter not to be shot. 

If we can make our students realize what 

e are trying to do, we shall in large mea- 
sure have solved our problems, which are 
the same in all the colleges of the country, 
for every college is troubled by the same 
difficulties. In earlier days nobody went to 
a state university who did not really desire 
an education. That is no longer true. Men 
now go to those universities because their 
fathers went there, or for the same reasons 
that men go to the older colleges. Hence 
the problems are much the same in every 
eollege in the country. 

So long as a large number of boys look 
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on college as an interlude in life, as a sort 
of vacation from the serious pursuits with 
which they are to be faced when they get 
out, as an interlude to have a good time; 
so long as that view prevails the difficulties 
in the secondary schools are not going to be 
eased; but if we can make the public and 
our students believe that college is essen- 
tially a place for education, you in the sec- 
ondary schools will find very much less 
trouble than you do at the present time. 

Our great difficulty is not with the un- 
dergraduate; it is with their parents and 
the public. The undergraduates see these 
things. They are adapting themselves. I 
do not mean every one, of course, but I 
mean the general attitude is one of greater 
respect for the scholar than it used to be. 
It is true many men devote much time to 
outside activities, but there is a great deal 
less time wasted in doing nothing than 
there was when I was in college. Students 
are more Or less busy about something, and 
if they are busy at something, it is compara- 
tively easy to turn that activity into right 
channels. Indolence is the thing we want 
to avoid—in other words, lack of a serious 
purpose of any kind. If we can get the 
right attitude into the college, then you can 
get your secondary schools preparing boys 
for a truly educational institution, and they 
will take their whole preparatory study in 
a different way. It is not getting ready for 
the hurdle to jump into a paradise of indo- 
lence, but getting into the course of some- 
thing which is to continue and to be per- 
manent. 

My conclusion of the whole matter, there- 
fore, is that, granted a test which eliminates 
simply those who are not capable of higher 
education, the choice of who should go to 
college must be made by the young man 
himself. One ean not, in a democracy, say 
arbitrarily by any test that a man who is 
capable of doing college work shall not do it 
because it is better for him to go into busi- 
ness. He must be free to go if he wants to 
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—provided he understands that he takes his 
own chance whether going to college will be 
a benefit to him or not, and that whether it 
is so or not is not wholly within his control, 
for many a man who has the will to obtain 
a college education is rather unfitted than 
fitted thereby for the career best suited to 
him. By nature he may be capable of 
going early into an occupation where he 
will render the greatest service and receive 
the greatest happiness in life and from 
which the years spent in college will turn 
him aside. Nevertheless, that choice, I 
believe, in the long run must be his and not 
that of some arbitrary body or board. We 
must keep our tests and make them more 
and more perfect, whatever they are, to 
determine whether the boy is capable of 
doing the work. The number excluded in 
that way will never be excessively large, 
but the boy who is capable of going must 
take his own risk. He must not go unaware 
of the fact that college may not be a wise 
road for him. Provided he is going for 
educational reasons and not purely for 
social reasons, or for fashion, or because 
other boys are going, he must be free to 
make his choice on the subject and he 
does it as we make all decisions in life. We 
face the Sphinx, who asks us questions, and 
those who answer wrong it devours. The 
youth must make his decision, and his 
whole future in life, his usefulness, his 
happiness, his success, will depend on his 
guessing right. 

Mr. Justice Holmes once remarked that 
the art of life consists in making correct 
guesses on insufficient information. If I 
were head master I should feel like telling 
the boys: ‘‘If you go to college, it may 
make or mar your destiny. You must 
make up your own mind whether, balanc- 
ing the benefits and disadvantages, you 
will gain more or lose more by going.’’ 
But I believe the decision must be that of 


the boy himself. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 
PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


—— 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE TRAVELING SCHOOL EXHIBIT 
OF THE MOSCOW BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 


A SPECIAL correspondent of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor reports that the Moscow Board of 
Education has sent an exhibition of work from 
sixty-four schools to the school museum at 
Copenhagen, and after about two weeks it will 
continue its journey to Hamburg, Berlin, Vienna 
and Prague. Whether it will go further afield 
depends upon the demand from various coun- 
tries. 

One of the lower rooms of the building shows 
the work of the free kindergarten classes done 
by children from three to eight years of age. 
They commence the day at 10 o’clock with a 
washing of hands and a breakfast followed by 
the usual modeling, drawing, sewing and craft- 
work, with intervals for play and sleep. The 
children are allowed a great deal of freedom, 
and very few books are used in these grades, in 
order that there may be more self-development 
and individual thinking. 

Mrs. Steinhaus, the lady in charge of the ex- 
hibit, remarked that “The handwriting may not 
be as neat and tidy as that of prerevolution 
days, but if a child likes to write, he usually 
does it well. The child who writes badly may do 
other things much better.” 

Excellent work was shown from the schools 
where extra care is needed, especially in the 
art division. Photographs, showing the organi- 
zation of playgrounds by the normal class stu- 
dents in the country and towns, which numbered 
about 3,000, also showed the further develop- 
ment of these into kindergartens where the chil- 
dren are seen teaching the parent. These stu- 
dents, together with those from the high schools, 
also organized excursions to Lapland, Alti 
Mountains, Siberia, Krim, Petrograd and Mos- 
cow, each taking a special subject on which to 
write. The illustrations on these were varied, 
ranging from nature study to architecture, from 
zoology to landscapes, all arranged in excellent 
taste and order. 

Another distinctive feature in the program for 
the older students was learning to work, not only 
in the manual training classes, but in the work- 
shop and factory side by side with the experi- 
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enced workman. This is an experiment which is 
being tried in special schools, among children of 
from 14 to 15 years, three days each week for 
three hours in the day. At first the worker 
rather resented the idea, but when in a certain 
textile factory the children were found to be a 
great help, the workmen were glad to accept 
their services. The head of this particular school 
is an engineer, and was able to teach the pupils 
how to work the machinery. Illustrations were 
made of the workings of the factory, output and 
general running expenses; thus the students on 
leaving school had a practical knowledge of 
work. 

School clubs are very popular. These are 
worked in connection with the school, so that the 
child who likes a certain subject can continue 
with it after school hours. The exhibition also 
contains specimens of sewing, dressmaking, car- 
pentry and other manual work. 


THE GENEVA SCHOOL OF INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDIES 


ScHOLARSHIPs have been awarded at five 
American universities to six students to at- 
tend the fourth session of the Geneva School 
of International Studies, to open July 11, at 
the Conservatoire de Musique in Geneva, ac- 
cording to an announcement made at the New 
York office of the school and reported in the 
New York Times. 

Several distinguished American scholars will 
be members of the school’s faculty and will 
lecture and lead the discussion groups which 
are to form a particular feature of the work. 
Among the Americans on the faculty this year 
are: Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, Professor Irving 
Fisher, of Yale University; Professor R. A. Mil- 
likan, of the California Institute of Technology; 
Professor E. R. A. Seligman, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dean Julian Park, of Buffalo Medical 
School; Professor William F. Ogburn, of the 
University of Chicago, and Dr. Alexander, of 
the Interracial Commission of Atlanta. 

Other members of the faculty well known 
in the United States include Professor Louis 
Eisenmann, of the Sorbonne; Dr. Haas and 
Dr. Jaeckh, of the Hochschule fiir Politik in 
Berlin; General Sir Frederick Maurice, Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray, Professor André Sieg- 
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fried, of the Eeole des Sciences Politiques at 
Paris; Sir Arthur Salter, Professor William 
Rappard and Dame Rachel Crowdy. 

The students will be separated to some extent 
this year, particularly in discussion groups, so 
that those who are ready for intensive work in 
the international field will not be hampered by 
students whose international knowledge is ele- 
mentary. An effort is to be made to present 
clearly to the students the factors in interna- 
tional affairs which produce conflict and dis- 
cord, as well as those making for peace and 
cooperation. 

Professor Alfred Zimmern, director of the 
school, in a statement recently given out said: 


The school itself will never be much larger than 
it is at present. We do not wish to extend beyond 
the possibilities of personal contact and close asso- 
ciation, but I do believe that the school will come 
more and more to be regarded as a useful, if not 
necessary, stage in the education of those who are 
destined to leadership in many fields of public life. 

The line of development at the school is in the 
following up and deepening of its work in the cen- 
ters to which the students return. Already there 
are groups of students in universities in twenty 
countries who are bringing the spirit and methods 
radiating from Geneva into the life of those insti- 
tutions, and in some cases doing pioneer work of 
their own in colleges and high schools. For us Ge- 
neva is not an article of propaganda, but a lab- 
oratory. 


FELLOWSHIPS OF THE BELGIAN 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 


GrapuaTe fellowships have been awarded to 
three American students and twenty-three Bel- 
gian students for the next academic year, as 
announced by Perrin C. Galpin, secretary of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium Educational 
Foundation, 42 Broadway. 

The three Americans and the seven of the 
Belgians are advanced students at present hold- 
ing teaching or research positions in their re- 
spective countries, while the other Belgians are 
graduate students who recently completed their 
university work in Belgium. The fellowships 
all provide for full travelling expenses, tuition 
fees, and provide stipends sufficient for living 
expenses during the academic year. The aver- 
age cost to the foundation of each fellowship 
is about $2,100. 
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The exchange fellowships were established in 
1920 to commemorate the wartime relief work 
of the Commission for Relief in Belgium and to 
promote the exchange of intellectual ideas and 
good will between Belgium and America. 

The American awards were given to Ben- 
jamin M. Woodbridge, Ph.D., professor of 
Romance languages, Reed College, Portland, 
Oregon, for study of seventeenth century 
French literature at Louvain University; to 
Robert Stanley Thomson, M.A., instructor in 
history at Brown University, for the study of 
the history of the Belgian Congo at the Uni- 
versity of Brussels; and to George Saute, M.A., 
instructor in mathematics at Harvard Univer- 
sity, for the study of analysis at the Univer- 
sity of Louvain. 

The Belgian professors and assistants who 
will come to America are Dr. Lucien Brouha, of 
Liége, to study obstetrics; Dr. R. Bruynoghe, of 
Louvain, to study bacteriology; Dr. Corneille 
Heymans, of Ghent, to study pharmacology; 
Hubert Phillippart, of Brussels, to study Greek 
archeology; Pierre Ryland, of Brussels, and 
Dr. Louis Van den Wildenberg, of Louvain, at 
present studying bronchoscopy at Pennsylvania. 

The Belgian graduate appointments are as 
follows: Pierre Bonvoisin, economics; Leopold 
De Beer, coal mining; Jacques De Busscher, 
neuropathology; Pierre Denys, respiratory dis- 
eases; Albert De Shaele, thermodynamics; 
Robert De Strycker, economic geology; Joseph 
De Weerdt, international law; Julien Dewez, 
steel foundries; Jean Eeman, electric railways; 
Herman Janssens, oriental languages; William 
Lameere, Sanskrit; Miss Jeanne Lommel, baec- 
teriology; the Reverend Father Maximilian 
Piette, Methodism in the United States; Miss 
Suzanne Simon, radio-activity; Ernest Van 
Capenhout, embryology; Adolphe Van Glab- 
beke, maritime law; Pierre Van Rysselberg, 
electro-chemistry. 

The foundation provides information in 
Brussels regarding the American universities 
and other opportunities for advanced work and 
gives every assistance to the new Belgian stu- 
dents so that they may select the institution best 
suited to needs of their special subject of study. 
The thirty students of the present group now 
in the United States are registered at ten 
American universities. Eight of these fellows 
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have received extensions of their fellowships 
for next year. 


THE COMMONWEALTH FUND 
FELLOWSHIPS 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made in London of the 
award of Commonwealth Fund fellowships 
amounting to $125,000 to twenty-three honor 
graduates of British universities who are to 
come to the United States next autumn for two 
years’ study in American universities. This is 
the third annual group of such awards and 
makes a total of sixty-three young scholars so 
far given opportunity for education and travel 
in the United States under the auspices of the 
Commonwealth Fund. To the twenty annual 
fellowships provided under the original plan, 
three new fellowships have been added this year 
for honor graduates of British colonial universi- 
ties at present studying in Great Britain. The 
first awards in this group go to men from the 
University of Sidney, Australia; the University 
of Tasmania, and Natal University College. 

Counting the new students with the forty 
Commonwealth Fund fellows now in this coun- 
try, ten have elected to work at Harvard, eight 
at Yale, eight at Columbia, six at Cornell, five 
at California, four at Chicago, four at the Johns 
Hopkins, three at Princeton, three at Pennsyl- 
vania, two each at Wisconsin, Stanford and 
Michigan, and one each at Illinois, Minnesota, 
Clark, North Carolina and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. One is carrying on 
special research at the United States Bureau of 
Standards. The first twenty fellows appointed 
in 1925 will finish their studies and return to En- 
gland next month. 

The awards this year, as previously, were 
made by a committee of leading British edu- 
eators. Sir Walter Buchanan-Riddell, principal 
of Hertford College, Oxford, is chairman. One 
hundred twenty-one applications were consid- 
ered in selecting the new group of fellows, whose 
names with their chosen fields of study and the 
American universities to which they are coming 
are as follows: 


Harvard: James M. Alston, University of Edin- 
burgh, bacteriology; Frederick N. W. Bateson, 
University of Oxford, eighteenth century drama; 
Reginald Jackson, University of Sidney, N. 8. W., 
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and Oxford, philosophy; Eric Francis Nash, Ox. 
ford, economics. 

Princeton: Maurice Black, University of Cam. 
bridge, the geology of the Appalachian region ; 
Ellis K. Waterhouse, Oxford, the art of El Gree, 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
David Graham, Queens University, high tension 
electrical transmission. 

Yale: Maurice I. Hutton, University of Glasgow, 
mercantilism and the American colonies; Edith 
Edgar Macqueen, St. Andrews, Scottish influence 
in eighteenth century America; Marjorie Owen, 
Oxford, conflicts in American legal jurisdictions, 

Columbia: Eric Sowerby Drake, University of 
London, Joseph Conrad; David J. Llywelfryn 
Davies, University of Wales, the international law 
of neutrality from 1786 to 1861; Archibald Me- 
Dougall, University of Tasmania and Oxford, con- 
flicts in American legal jurisdictions. 

Pennsylvania: Henry Chester Jones, Cambridge, 
architecture and city planning; Robert Robinson, 
Birmingham University, electro-chemistry. 

Johns Hopkins: Thomas Frederick Hewer, Uni- 
versity of Bristol, bacteriology ; John Dennis Ward, 
Cambridge, the attitude of the United States 
toward British relations with Central America, 
1850-1860. 

Cornell: William H. Wickwar, University of Lon- 
don, Baron d’Holbach and eighteenth century 
thought. 

Clark: Ethel Simkins, University of Liverpool, 
agricultural geography. 

Chicago: Alexander Oppenheim, Oxford, mathe- 
matics. 

North Carolina: Leif Egeland, Natal University 
College and Oxford, inter-racial problems. 

Stanford: Richard A. C. Oliver, University of 
Edinburgh, the measurement of achievement in 
education. 

Michigan: George F. Brett, University of Leeds, 
physics. 


The Commonwealth Fund, established by the 
late Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness in 1918 as a 
philanthropic foundation “for the welfare ot 
mankind,” has given aid to a wide range of 
social welfare and educational projects. Two 
years ago the board of directors, of which Ed- 
ward S. Harkness is chairman, adopted the plan 
for the British fellowships in the belief that 
additional facilities for British university grad- 
uates to study and travel in this country would 
foster the development of international under- 
standing and good will. 
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AWARDS FOR HIGH SCHOOL LITER- 
ATURE AND ART 


Prize winners from among the 16,000 high- 
school students representing all parts of the 
country who took part in the annual scholastie 
awards contests have been announced by Dr. 
William M. Davidson, superintendent of schools 
of Pittsburgh, who acted as chairman of the 
national committee of educators who conducted 
the contests. The awards are made for the best 
creative work done in literature and art by 
high-school students in the United States. 

Judges for each division of the awards were 
men distinguished in their respective fields and 
when their decisions were submitted they were 
unanimous in praising the quality of creative 
work being done by high-school pupils. Witter 
Bynner, who for six years has sponsored a col- 
legiate poetry prize and who was one of the 
judges in the poetry division of the awards, 
spoke of the high-school poetry as “momen- 
tous,” and Dr. Charles Swain Thomas, of Har- 
vard University, another of the poetry judges, 
said “the reading has really been an inspira- 
tion.” Eugene Speicher, the well-known artist, 
who was chairman of the jury for the art 
award, praised the work of the contestants and 
added “there was a surprising interest in life 
revealed in the contributions and there was 
also a rather fine disregard of dry school teach- 
ing and set methods of expression. The work 
has such variety that the jury considered it a 
great pleasure to act for this undertaking and 
desires to express the best of wishes for the 
furtherance of the idea.” 

Prize awards were made as follows: 


The George Bellows Memorial Art Prize, $100, 
went to twelve-year-old Judith Abels, of the Wood- 
mere, L. I., New York, Junior High School; second 
prize, $50, Charles Criswell, Moundsville, West Vir- 
ginia, High School; third prize, $25, Arthur Kelley, 
Raton, New Mexico, High School. The judges in 
the art contest included Eugene Speicher, John 
Sloan, Robert Henri, all distinguished artists. 

Short story awards, first prize, $100, Loraine 
Heljeson, Mitchell, South Dakota; second prize, 
$50, Murray Foy, Oak Park, Illinois; third prize, 
$25, Mildred Freeman, Santa Barbara, California. 
Short story judges were Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
novelist; Edward J. O’Brien, compiler of the annual 
anthology of the best short stories; Grant Overton, 
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fiction editor of Collier’s, and Percival Hunt, head 
of the Department of English, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The Witter Bynner Scholastic Poetry Prize of 
$100 went to Dorothy Emerson, Morgantown, West 
Virginia; second prize, $50, Winfield T. Scott, 
Haverhill, Massachusetts; third prize, $25, Gladys 
Schmitt, Pittsburgh, Pa. The poetry judges were 
Witter Bynner, poet; Hughes Mearns, novelist and 
author of ‘‘Creative Youth’’; Charles Swain 
Thomas, of Harvard University, and Orton Lowe, 
director of English in the Pennsylvania Schools. 

Familiar essay awards, first prize, $100, Mary 
Johnson, San Antonio, Texas; second prize, $50, 
Dorothymae Risdon, Long Beach, California; third 
prize, $25, Gwendolyn Norton, Washington, D. C. 
The judges in the familiar essay awards were 
Samuel McChord Crothers, essayist; B. W. Huebsch, 
publisher; John Macy, author and critic, and F. L. 
Pattee, professor of English, Pennsylvania State 
College. 

No awards were made in the dramatization 
contest owing to lack of agreement on the part 
of the judges. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS IN NEW 
JERSEY 


THE Department of Public Instruction of 
New Jersey, in a recent report abstracted in 
the School Board Journal, shows that a total of 
2,240 school buildings are used to house 720,346 
pupils enrolled in the day schools of the state. 
The pupils are distributed over 523 school dis- 
tricts, the total having 19,040 classrooms, which 
is an increase of 916 classrooms over the 
previous school year. Forty-five buildings were 
completed during the past year, which is a 
decrease of 21 from the number completed dur- 
ing the previous year. Fifty-five school build- 
ings were enlarged or remodeled, during the 
year, which was an increase of seven over the 
previous year. 

It is the opinion of the state department that, 
to properly house the number of pupils enrolled 
in the schools during the school year 1925-1926, 
allowing 36 pupils to a classroom, there should 
have been 20,010 classrooms. To take care of 
the increase in school population last year, al- 
lowing 36 pupils to a classroom, 490 classrooms 
should have been provided, without considering 
the number on part time and those housed in 
rented buildings. During 1925-1926 there was 
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an enrollment in the schools of 692,795, with 
50,414 on part-time schedules. A total of 1,240 
new rooms were provided during this time, with 
44,201 sittings. In the city districts 549 new 
rooms were provided, with 19,939 sittings; in 
the urban districts, 578 rooms were provided, 
with 20,244 sittings. 

In 1926-1927 there was an enrollment of 
684,873, with 50,860 pupils on part-time sched- 
ules. The number of new rooms provided 
amounted to 995 and the number of sittings 
reached 36,809. In the city districts 335 new 
rooms were provided, with 12,848 sittings, and 
in the urban districts 612 rooms were provided, 
with 22,126 sittings. In 1926-1927 there were 
2,089 school buildings in 507 school districts with 
19,255 rooms in use and 19,242 rooms available. 
The number of regular sittings amounted to 
732,215 and the total number of sittings 
amounted to 732,546. The number of portable 
buildings and rented rooms amounted to 267, 
providing accommodations for 12,839 pupils. 
Out of a total enrollment of 684,873 pupils, 
50,860 were on part time, making a seating 
shortage of 63,699, or 9.3 per cent. 

A comparison of the figures received from 
school districts under city boards of education 
indicates that the school-building shortage has 
not improved appreciably since last year. It 
has been found that 7.4 per cent. of the chil- 
dren enrolled in these districts in November, 
1926, were on part time, as compared to 8 per 
cent. in October, 1925, 13 per cent. in October, 
1924, 7 per cent in 1920, 6 per cent. in 1910, 
and 1 per cent. in 1900. 


MR. HUNTINGTON’S FOUNDATION 
FOR HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


Wir the death in Philadelphia on May 23 of 
Henry Edwards Huntington there came to light 
a trust fund of $8,000,000 to be used exclusively 
for research in American and English history. 

The fact that Mr. Huntington had adopted a 
plan to give to the public his famous building 
at San Marino, near Pasadena, California, hous- 
ing a collection of paintings, books and manu- 
scripts, was noted last February when Dr. Max 
Farrand, formerly professor of history at Yale, 
resigned from the Commonwealth Fund to direet 
converting the collection. It was said at the 
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time that the great library with all its resources 
would become a “free research laboratory for 
the advancement of learning.” 

That Mr. Huntington had set aside $8,000,000 
for historical research and study of English and 
American sources was announced a few hours 
after his death, by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, his 
confidential adviser for the last fifteen years. 

The trustees of the fund, said Mr. Rosenbach, 
are Archer M. Huntington, nephew of Mr. 
Huntington; George F. Patton, Henry M. Rob- 
inson, Robert A. Millikan and himself. The in- 
come from the $8,000,000 will be used to create 
fellowships for scholars engaged in historical 
research, for research work by the staff of the 
Huntington Library and for publication of re- 
search findings. Referring to Mr. Huntington’s 
interest in English and American literature, Mr. 
Rosenbach said: 

These interests of his are followed out in this 
fund, which will enhance by far the value of the 
San Marino Library, turned over to ‘‘the Ameri- 
can people’’ in 1922. The fund will react to bring 
about a more thorough understanding of each other 
between Englishmen and Americans. 

The art and literary treasures are housed in a 
magnificent structure of Italian style, finished in 
white stucco, and designed by Myron Hunt. It 
provides space for 200,000 volumes and has a 
number of galleries for paintings. The value of 
the collection is said to exceed $30,000,000. 


CONFERENCE OF THE DIRECTORS 
AND SUPERVISORS OF VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION IN 
NEW YORK STATE 

Axsout three hundred persons attended the 
fourth annual conference of directors and super- 
visors of vocational education in New York 
State, which was held in New York City from 
May 23 to 26, the general subject under discus- 
sion being “The Education of Employed Youth.” 
At the dinner meeting which opened the ce afer- 
ence, according to the report in the New York 
Times, Mr. George G. Ryan, who was recently 
for the sixth time elected president of the New 
York City Board of Education, announced that 
New York City expected to spend about $30,- 
000,000 on continuation schools within the next 
few years, and that Mayor Walker had promised 
his cooperation to raise the money. 
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Mr. Ryan welcomed the delegates to New York 
as “the greatest educational laboratory in the 
world,” and assured them that the city would 
cooperate to the fullest extent in carrying out 
the state’s program for educating boys and 
girls in part-time continuation schools after they 
leave the regular elementary schools to go to 
work. Of the 150,000 employed children under 
17 years of age in attendance on the continua- 
tion schools of the state, he said, 65,000 were in 
New York City. In the year 1921-22 we had 
17,000 pupils enrolled in our continuation 
schools. To-day there are four times as many. 
In 1921 we had an appropriation of $500,000 
for this work; to-day we have more than $27,- 
000,000, not counting the compensation of the 
director, assistant director and other custodians. 
This coming year we shall try to extend our 
building program to these schools. 

William J. O’Shea, superintendent of schools 
of New York City, said that he favored a com- 
bination of vocational and academic work. The 
continuation schools are the saviors of our young 
children and will lead to better citizens. Hav- 
ing spent $180,000,000 in a building program 
during the past ten years to solve the part-time 
and double-class problem in the regular schools, 
he went on, the city was now ready to take up 
the continuation school problem seriously. 

Wilbur H. Lynch, superintendent of schools 
at Amsterdam, N. Y., who spoke on continuation 
schools in small towns, said that he believed the 
continuation school was having a larger influ- 
ence upon society in America even than the col- 
lege, and that eventually it may play the largest 
part in the entire American educational system. 

Dr. John H. Finley, formerly State Commis- 
sioner of Edueation, who presided, paid tribute 
to Governor Smith for having written a special 
message to the legislature in 1919 which resulted 
in the passage of the present continuation school 
law, after it had appeared that opponents of the 
bill had beaten it. Dr. Finley read a telegram 
from the governor characterizing the conference 
program as “laudable,” commending it as “most 
helpful,” expressing his “sincere good wishes,” 
and promising “every aid that I can give” to 
carry it out. Dr. Finley said that the continua- 
tion school was the most important problem in 
the whole field of education. 

Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, State Commis- 
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sioner of Education, said that the development 
of the continuation school in America and En- 
gland was the final stage of the development of 
democratic civilization. The Americans have a 
genuine faith in educational democracy and the 
first hostility which appeared against the con- 
tinuation school has now entirely disappeared, 
so that it has become part and parcel of our 
publie school system. 

George D. Strayer, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, spoke on 
the continuation school as a state function. 


THE INSTITUTE OF POLITICS AT 
WILLIAMSTOWN 


Dr. Harry A. GARFIELD, president of Wil- 
liams College and chairman of the Institute of 
Politics, has made public the program for the 
seventh annual session of the Institute of Poli- 
ties, which will be held from July 28 to August 
25. 

The institute will make a special study of the 
international problems now confronting the 
world, including the situations in China, Mexico 
and South America, the question of interna- 
tional debts, and the struggle for supremacy 
in Europe of the political ideals of democracy 
and dictatorship. 

Statesmen and publicists from England, 
France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Jugo- 
slavia and Denmark will lecture and a group 
of American experts in international affairs 
has been secured to lead round-table and general 
conference discussions at Williamstown. 

Count Carlo Sforza, minister of foreign 
affairs for Italy during the Giolitti administra- 
tion in 1920 and in 1922 Ambassador of Italy 
in Paris, will lecture on the foreign policies 
of European powers since the peace treaty, 
with special reference to the Balkans and Italy. 

Dr. Peter Reinhold, formerly Saxon minister 
of finance, and later finance minister in Chan- 
eellor Luther’s Cabinet in Germany, will lecture 
on the financial and economic policy of Ger- 
many. 

Robert Michels, professor of economies at the 
University of Basle, will address the institute 
on some of the aspects of “Dictatorship versus 
Democracy in Europe,” the subject of the round 
table and general conference which Professor 
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Henry R. Spencer, of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, will lead. Professor Michels is one of the 
leading European students of political parties 
and author of several outstanding books on the 
subject. 

Other distinguished Europeans will deliver 
lectures, including Dr. Jacob Lange, of Den- 
mark; Professor John A. Todd, of the Liver- 
pool Cotton Service, England, and Dr. Pierre 
LePaulle, of the French bar, Paris. Dr. Lange 
is an agricultural expert in his country. He is 
head of an agricultural college and an asso- 
ciate editor of the newspaper Vor Tid (Our 
Times). 

H. A. Wallace, of Des Moines, a son of the 
late secretary of agriculture, Henry C. Wallace, 
and editor of Wallace’s Farmer, will lead a 
round table on “An American Agricultural 
Policy.” 

Professor Ralston Hayden, of the University 
of Michigan, will lead the round table dealing 
with the situation in the Philippines. Professor 
Hayden was a special correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor, accompanying Col. 
Carmi A. Thompson, representative of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, at his recent investigation of con- 
ditions in the islands. This round table will 
deal with the various island possessions of the 
United States and the tropical colonies of Hol- 
land, Great Britain and Japan. 

As hitherto, the institute will deal with prob- 
lems of an international legal character, the 
international law round table being directed by 
Dr. Pierre Le Paulle, of Paris. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. JosepH Swain, for nineteen years presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College, died on May 19 at 
the age of seventy years. Dr. Swain was for 
two years professor of mathematics at Stanford 
University, when in 1893 he was appointed 
president of the University of Indiana, where 
he served until called to the presidency of 
Swarthmore in 1902. He became president 
emeritus in 1921. He was president of the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1913. 


THE inauguration of Dr. J. Edgar Park, D.D., 
as president of Wheaton College took place on 
May 21. The speakers included the presidents 
of Harvard, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Boston 
University, Wellesley, Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr, 
Amherst and Wells. 
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Dr. Henry Pickertnc Watcort, of Cam- 
bridge, a graduate of Harvard College in 1858, 
has resigned as a member of the Harvard Cor- 
poration after thirty-seven years of service. Dr. 
Walcott was born in Salem in 1838, and after 
being graduated from Harvard College studied 
at the Harvard and Bowdoin Medical Schools, 
receiving his degree of doctor of medicine at 
Bowdoin in 1861. He then studied for two 
years in Vienna and Berlin, returning to Cam- 
bridge to practice. In 1887 he became an over- 
seer of Harvard College, serving until his elec- 
tion as fellow (member of the corporation) in 
1890. He has long been prominent in move- 
ments to promote public health and active in 
civic affairs, holding office in many medical and 
educational organizations. 


Tue election of Jeremiah Smith, Jr., of Cam- 
bridge, to sueceed Dr. Walcott was ratified on 
May 17, at a special meeting of the board of 
overseers of Harvard. Mr. Smith is a member 
of a Boston law firm and was from 1924 to 1926 
commissioner general for Hungary for the 
League of Nations. He was nominated this 
year for the board of overseers of Harvard but, 
as a member of the corporation, will not be 
eligible as a candidate for that board. Mr. 
Smith was graduated from Harvard College in 
1892 and from the Harvard Law School in 1895. 


Dr. WILLIAM SypNEy THAYER, professor 
emeritus of medicine at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, was elected president of the American 
Medical Association at the meeting held last 
week in Washington. 


THE University of Toronto will confer the 
degree of doctor of laws upon George H. Locke, 
president of the American Library Association. 
Mr. Locke was formerly dean of the college of 
education at the University of Chicago, and 
afterwards editor of The School Review. He 
now is the chief librarian of the city of Toronto 
and a member of the senate of the University 


of Toronto. 


A DINNER in honor of Professor Charles C. 
Hutehins, to commemorate his forty-two years 
of service in the department of physics in Bow- 
doin College, was given by the faculty in 
Brunswick, Maine, on May 17. Professor Ed- 
win H. Hall, of Harvard University, Bowdoin, 
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‘75, was an invited guest and made an address. 
Speeches were also made by President Sills and 
by the alumni secretary, Professor A. H. Mac- 
Cormick. 

PrincipaLs and teachers in districts seven 
and nine of New York City met at a luncheon 
on May 21, in the Hotel Biltmore, in honor of 
Dr. Robert J. Frost, district superintendent of 
schools. The speakers were Dr. George G. 
Ryan, president of the Board of Education; 
Dr. William J. O’Shea, superintendent of 
schools; Dr. William L. Ettinger, superinten- 
dent emeritus, and Commissioner Stern. 


Proressor JAMES M. Kieran has been ap- 
pointed dean of the school of education of 
Hunter College, New York City, and Professor 
Lewis E. Hill to dean of studies. 


Dr. FRANKLIN C, Pascual, since 1919 pro- 
fessor of psychology, who has also held posi- 
tions there of dean of men and registrar, has 
been appointed to the newly established office 
of associate dean of the College of Arts and 
Science of Vanderbilt University, beginning his 
new work on July 1. Dr. Paschal will carry 
out the executive functions attached to the office 
of dean, while Dr. W. L. Fleming, who asked 
to be relieved of the duties of active deanship 
last June, will continue in charge of the ad- 
ministrative interests of the office. 


Freprrick H. Lunp, formerly of Columbia 
University, has accepted the chair of psychology 
at Bucknell University. 

Proressor BENJAMIN F. Howe ut, of Prince- 
ton University, has been elected to sueceed the 
late Professor M. W. Twitchell as professor of 
geology and paleontology at the Wagner Free 
Institute of Science, Philadelphia. 


Cuartes R,. Foster, who has served in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., suecessively as elementary princi- 
pal, high-school principal, associate superin- 
tendent of schools and first associate superin- 
tendent of schools, assumed the principalship of 
the Indiana State Normal School on May 1. 


CuristopHer C. MoLLennaver, banker, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been elected a member of 
the board of education of New York City, to 
sueceed Dr. John A. Ferguson, whose term ex- 
pired recently. 
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Proressor JOHN Erskine, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been elected by the trustees of the 
Juilliard School of Musie as chairman of the 
committee on administration. The committee is 
reorganizing the school and among other things 
will name a successor to Dr. Eugene A. Noble, 
director, whose term expires this summer. Dr. 
Noble will remain a member of the board of 
trustees. 


Amprose Swasey, of Cleveland, was reelected 
president of the New York Baptist Union for 
Ministerial Education at the recent Rochester 
meeting. Vice-presidents elected included Dr. 
Rush Rhees, president of the University of 
Rochester. 


Dr. Carter V. Goon, professor of education 
at Miami University, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the committee which will prepare for the 
1928 yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence a report on the curricula found in 
American secondary schools. 


SUPERINTENDENT G. E. Roupesvusn, of Grand- 
view Heights, has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent of the Columbus, Ohio, schools. 


H. L. Mrius, of Houston, Texas, was elected 
president of the National Association of Public 
School Officials at the closing session of the 
Philadelphia convention. Other officials chosen 
included George King, of Salt Lake City, vice- 
president; John S. Mount, of Trenton, N. J., 
secretary, and Henry W. Huston, of Trenton, 
treasurer. 


Miss Jessie Gipson, of Spokane, Washing- 
ton, has been appointed dean of women at 
Pomona College, to succeed Assistant Professor 
Grace E. Berry, who remains at the college as 
instructor in the department of mathematics. 
John Scholte Nollen, dean of Grinnell College, 
Towa, and from 1907 to 1918 president of Lake 
Forest University, has been appointed acting 
professor of German to succeed Dr. Howard 
W. Church, who has been made head of the 
department of German at Lafayette College. 


H. TaTNaLt Brown, Jr., a teacher at Penn 
Charter school, has been appointed dean of 
freshmen at Haverford College. 


Proressor W. Orro Birk, head of the de- 
partment of English in the College of Engi- 
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neering of the University of Colorado, has been 
appointed dean of men for the summer session 
of 1927 in place of Dean P. G. Worcester, who 
has leave of absence. 


R. G. Wit, assistant in the department of 
school administration, of Ohio State University, 
will teach at the Kent State Normal School dur- 
ing the summer session. 


Frank G. Davis, professor of education at 
Bucknell University, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence. Richard B. Ranson, formerly 
associate professor of education at Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, will take 
his place. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES A. ELLWoop, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, will be absent on leave 
next year and will study sociology in France 
and other continental countries. 


LEAVE of absence from Wesleyan University 
for the coming academic year has been granted 
to Dr. Paul Curts, professor of German; 
Dr. Frank E. Farley, professor of English, and 
Professor Joseph H. Hewitt, dean of freshmen. 


Miss ELLEN Turron, for two years personnel 
secretary of Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., 
has been chosen by the students and faculty to 
attend a European university next year as the 
representative of the college. A fund of $1,100 
was subscribed by the students and faculty under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. She will re- 
turn in the autumn of 1928. 


THE convocation address at McMaster Univer- 
sity on May 18 was given by Professor William 
Lyon Phelps, of Yale University. 

THE speakers at the one hundred and fifty- 
ninth commencement of Brown University will 
be Dr. Michael I. Pupin, professor of electro- 
mechanies at Columbia University; Mark Sulli- 
van, publicist; Governor Aram J. Pothier, of 
Rhode Island, and President W. H. P. Faunce, 
of Brown. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., will pre- 
side. 


G. H. PutnaM, the vice-president of the En- 
glish-speaking Union of the United States, gave 
a public lecture on “England and America, their 
Relations in the Past and their Obligations to 
Each Other To-day” at University College, Lon- 
don, on May 16. 
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SPECIAL correspondence contributed to the 
Christian Science Monitor states that the selec- 
tion of a new president for the University of 
Washington, at their request, will be partici- 
pated in by the faculty, which in consequence 
has appointed a committee which is now engaged 
in considering qualifications of applicants for 
the post. The members of the committee are 
Professor Edmund 8. Meany, of the department 
of history; Professor Leslie J. Ayer, of the law 
school, and Professor H. K. Benson, of the de- 
partment of chemistry. 


An Edueational Council has been formed in 
California, to work in cooperation with the Di- 
vision of Research of the State Department of 
Education, according to announcement by State 
Superintendent William John Cooper. The per- 
sonnel of the council consists of Dean W. W. 
Kemp, Dean Ellwood P. Cubberley, Dean Les- 
ter B. Rogers, Director George C. Jensen and 
Assistant State Superintendent Walter E. Mor- 
gan. Mr. Jensen will act as chairman of the 
council and Mr. Morgan will serve as executive 
secretary. The council will meet at the call of 
the state superintendent. 


THE dedication of the new buildings of Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion will take place on June 4. George F. 
Baker, of New York City, will present the keys 
of the buildings to Harvard and Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the board of the General 
Electric Company, will deliver the principal ad- 
dress. In the afternoon there will be addresses 
by President A. Lawrence Lowell, Bishop Wil- 
liam Lawrence, former Dean Edwin F. Gay and 
Dean Wallace B. Donham, of the business school. 


THE State Legislature of Pennsylvania has 
made a total appropriation of $4,000,000 for 
the Pennsylvania State College, of which 
$1,000,000 is to be used for buildings. In sign- 
ing the bill Governor Fisher requested that the 
first building, “Old Main,” erected by the college, 
should be made safe for the hundreds of stu- 
dents using it daily. The trustees have directed 


that plans be drawn for the interior remodel- 
ing. It is understood that the exterior walls 
and appearance of the building, rich in Penn 
State traditions, will remain unchanged so far 
as possible. 
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APPROPRIATIONS to the amount of $1,316,542 
for the Connecticut Agricultural College have 
been made by the General Assembly, included 
in which are funds for a classroom building, 
and for the inereasing of the extension work 
of the college throughout the state. Funds ap- 
propriated for maintenance for the next two 
years include $475,000 for college and _ resi- 
dent instruction; $160,000 for extension work 
throughout the state and $70,000 for agricultu- 
ral experiments station. In the aggregate these 
figures represent a gain of $45,000 over the 
amount appropriated at the last session of the 
legislature two years ago. Other appropria- 
tions inelude $420,000 for a classroom building; 
$28,000 for a pathological laboratory for the 
Storrs Experiment Station; $19,920 for equip- 
ping fruit storage building; $47,622 for en- 
larging filter beds of college water supply, and 
$96,000 towards enlarging work of county farm 
bureaus. 


THe Board of Estimate of New York City has 
recommended the appropriation of $1,400,000 
to build the first unit of Hunter College on the 
Jerome Reservoir site in the Bronx. The ap- 
propriation is contingent on the sale of the 
present college building in Park Avenue, which 
is expected to yield about $5,000,000. 


Mayor Nicnous has refused to sign the 
Boston school ecommittee’s appropriation order 
for $7,259,293, stating that he believes desired 
appropriation is at least $500,000 in excess of 
necessary requirements for fiscal year. 


AN analysis of the pledges which made up the 
first $10,000,000 reported at the Yale round-the- 
world dinner in the $20,000,000 campaign, 
shows that the gifts varied in size from $2.00 to 
$1,500,000. There are two pledges of $1,500,- 
000 each, one of them contingent on reaching 
the goal of $20,000,000. There is one pledge 
of $1,000,000, one of $850,000, one of $300,- 
000, two of $250,000, two of $150,000, seven 
of $150,000 and nine of $50,000 each. Thirty- 
six persons gave amounts varying from $25,000 
to $35,000, eight gave $20,000 each, nine gave 
$15,000 and forty-one gave $10,000 each. One 
hundred and forty-seven subscribed $5,000 each. 


By the will of the late Lady Henry, a sum 
said to be £250,000 is left for the establishment 
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of scholarships at the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Yale and Harvard. It is further 
understood that the scheme under which the 
scholarships are given provides for facilities at 
the American universities to be open to British 
students and those at Oxford and Cambridge 
to American students. Lady Henry was the 
daughter of the late Leonard Lewisohn, of New 
York. 


THE Carnegie Corporation has made a gift 
of $100,000 to Columbia University to supple 
ment its original gift of $1,000,000 toward the 
new medical school buildings, and $5,000 for 
training school librarians during the coming 
summer session. 


CHARLES HaypeN, a New York banker, has 
given $100,000 for two new dormitories for the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


A Funp of $100,000 for training Girl Scouts 
has been established by V. Everit Macy in 
memory of his wife, Edith Carpenter Maey, in 
the New York Community Trust. The fund 
will be added to resources of the Westchester 
Welfare Foundation, a division of the trust. 


Tuition fees beginning in the autumn have 
been raised in the graduate school of education 
of Harvard University from $250 to $300; fees 
in the law school have also been raised from 
$250 to $300, and for 1928 there will be a fur- 
ther advance to $400. This also holds in the 
dental school for the year 1928. 





DISCUSSION 


THE I. Q. AND DEMOCRACY 

THE function of the school in society is to 
develop its pupils into adults best fitted for 
life. This sounds very much like the so-called 
old-fashioned notion that education is a prepa- 
ration for adult living at which the Dewey- 
Kilpatrick followers would hold up their hands 
in despair. But is their notion fundamentally 
different from this one? Not at all. They 
say that the best way to prepare for the best 
adult living is to see that the pupils live richly 
now. Right here is where the two ideas are 
thought to diverge when actually they do not 
do so. In both notions, the objective is best 
adult living. It is regarding the method for 
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bringing this about that there is a difference of 
opinion. 

For what kind of a society are we preparing 
our pupils to live in? Does it make any differ- 
ence in considering the place of the I. Q. 
whether we are preparing for life in an intel- 
lectual aristocracy or in a democracy? I be- 
lieve that it does. And, according to my 
notion, the present tendency to lock the sacred 
doors through which only the intellectual élite 
may pass is highly undemocratic. 

There are three assumptions here. Firstly, 
that we can measure any one’s mental poten- 
tiality. Secondly, that that potentiality is con- 
stant, unchangeable. Thirdly, that mental po- 
tentiality is the deciding factor regarding one’s 
place in the world. In fairness to those who 
know most about the subject I may say that 
they are the least prone to claim absolute valid- 
ity for it, while those who have been merely 
exposed to it accept it as though it were a re- 
ligion. 

Consider the first assumption, i.e., that intel- 
ligence tests do measure one’s mental potential- 
ity with sufficient accuracy to admit or bar 
them from certain educational opportunities. 
The results of the army tests are in themselves 
some evidence of the falsity of this assumption. 
Many factors enter into the results of intelli- 
gence tests such as the attitude of the “vic- 
tim,” his experience and the attitude and tech- 
nique of the experimenter, more politely called 
the examiner. The fact that glandular condi- 
tions affect emotions, which in turn are known 
to have a decided effect upon mental processes, 
is evidence that we can not measure mental 
ability unless we can do two things, i.e., control 
glandular activity at the time of the test and 
consider that it will remain so controlled for all 
time. Both of these are unthinkable. 

The second assumption that mental poten- 
tiality is unalterable may likewise be false. 
We have considerable evidence to substantiate 
this statement. Examiners have frequently 
found that the I. Q. does vary. In most in- 
stances the I. Q. has increased with school ex- 
perience where there has been a change. 
Usually this change has been explained as due 
to faulty technique in giving tests or to the 
inexactness of the tests themselves. No doubt 
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the changes are due to at least three factors 
which are: (1) that the I. Q. is capable of 
change, (2) that techniques for giving tests are 
not able to control all the variables save the 
one being measured, and (3) that the tests do 
not measure what they set out to measure and 
only that. 

It may be that the attitude of the one being 
tested is responsible for the change or that he 
has “practiced” taking intelligence tests. Since 
one’s attitude is a contributing factor in mental 
behavior, then it seems reasonable to suppose 
that it is a contributing factor in mental 
achievement in an intelligence test. But such 
mental achievement is termed native endow- 
ment. It is generally agreed that physiological 
processes and conditions are determining fac- 
tors in forming attitudes. We know that phys- 
iological processes change, that now we experi- 
ence this emotion, now that; that partly because 
of these facts attitudes are not constant. Since 
we have not sufficient evidence to prove that 
attitudes do not affect results in intelligence 
tests, ean we pigeonhole an individual on the 
basis of such results? 

Intelligence tests are given to entering stu- 
dents at many of our liberal arts colleges, teach- 
ers colleges and normal schools. Sometimes 
they are called general examinations instead of 
intelligence tests. Perhaps in some instances 
they have more of a “general” flavor than they 
have of an “intelligence” flavor, but since the 
“set-up” of the tests is so very much like the 
“set-up” of intelligence tests, students believe 
them to be the latter. What happens? Pros- 
pective students secure every intelligence test 
they can buy or borrow. They practice on 
these. There is a technique of taking intelli- 
gence tests, a technique which can be learned to 
some extent. I do not mean that a moron could 
practice and become as proficient as a near- 
genius in taking intelligence tests. I do mean, 
however, that where there are relatively small 
differences in “native” ability, additional bits 
of “native” ability can be acquired through 
drill. Perhaps it is the greater native ability 
that prompts one to drill on taking intelligence 
tests. One should hesitate to criticize a pro- 


cedure destructively without suggesting some- 
thing to replace it which promises to work bet- 
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ter. If, as many institutions claim, these tests 
are primarily general examinations, is it not 
possible and advisable that they lose their re- 
semblance to intelligence tests? 

It is supposed that these tests are given as a 
contributing factor in deciding whether or not 
a student should be admitted to an institution 
or, at least, in order to find out what one is to 
expect from him. If what a student does in a 
test is an indication of what he is able to do in 
his classes, why not use a general information 
test? Is it not possible to construct an ex- 
amination which is not an intelligence test but 
which, incidently, measures the intelligence in 
measuring the ability to think out solutions to 
problematic situations? At least such a pro- 
cedure seems worth consideration. There is, 
no doubt, something fatalistic about being cast 
out when one of the factors concerned is one’s 
seore in an intelligence test. 

The third assumption is that some persons 
who are amateurs in the testing field, but aristo- 
erats in the administrative control of school 
affairs, assume that the I. Q. is the deciding 
factor regarding one’s place in the world. We 
perhaps all know persons of high I. Q. with 
whom we should not like to change places be- 
cause of character traits, noticeably, inability 
to get along with people. I realize that usually 
all good things go together. I realize, also, that 
there are exceptions to this statement. Have 
we the right to ignore the exceptions? I do 
not believe that we have that right. 

I know that there are attempts being made to 
progress in character measurement, that earnest 
and efficient minds are hard at work to find 
means for measuring character. Such attempts 
need to be made, but human purposes are hard 
to corner and I fear that satisfactory measure- 
ment of them is still a long way off. Even if 
we could measure character traits and mental 
potentiality, how are we going to determine 
what in the one makes up for deficiencies in the 
other? There are innumerable combinations. 
It is my opinion that ability to get along with 
people is of more than passing importance. 
How is this ability to be measured? Of what 
is it composed ? 

What has all the foregoing to do with demoe- 
racy? In our democracy we believe in equality 
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of opportunity, social responsibility and in 
training for leadership and followership. 
While professing belief in equality of oppor- 
tunity we practice intellectual aristocracy. We 
classify pupils according to the results of mea- 
suring something which we can not measure 
finely, nor, once measured, is measured for all 
time. We develop in our pupils the attitude 
that they are permanently unequal. We tend 
to indicate the extent of the inequality. We 
begin in the elementary school classes and con- 
tinue through the farthest reaches of education. 
I believe that one attitude is developed when 
a student himself finds that he can not or does 
not achieve a certain end, and that a very 
different attitude is developed when some one 
tells him that he may not because it is believed 
that he can not achieve that end. 

Social responsibility presupposes common 
meetings, attitudes, understandings. Are these 
obtainable in a stratified society? Should we 
develop any more stratification in a democracy 
than that which it has of necessity? Obviously, 
no. Will not this emphasis of and classifica- 
tion according to I. Q. make for deliberate 
stratification? Without doubt. Some such em- 
phasis may not necessarily hinder the develop- 
ment of common meanings, but it will hinder 
the development of common attitudes and un- 
derstandings. 

The third democratic ideal, i.e., training for 
leadership and followership, presupposes that 
all sometimes lead and sometimes follow. Some 
there are who will say that classification accord- 
ing to I. Q. is the best means for attaining this 
ideal. They claim that if pupils of 100 I. Q. 
are classed with pupils of 130 I. Q. the former 
will always follow and the latter always lead. 
Such persons presuppose that the I. Q. is the 
determining factor in deciding who leads and 
who follows. It is not solely nor perhaps pri- 
marily the deciding factor. I believe character 
traits, the indefinable personality of an indi- 
vidual, is the dominant factor in making such 
a decision. Moreover, all the pupils’ time is 
not spent in school and study. May pupils not 
lead in extra-school affairs? I believe that they 
may and we know that they do do it. 

Classification according to I. Q. assumes the 
following invalid assumptions: 
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(1) Intelligence tests actually measure finely 
mental potentiality. 

(2) Mental potentiality is unchangeable. 

(3) Mental potentiality is the deciding fac- 
tor regarding one’s place in the world. 

Classification according to I. Q. is undemo- 
cratic because 

(1) It prohibits equality of opportunity. 

(2) It hinders the development of common 
attitudes and understandings necessary to social 
responsibility. 

(3) It is not the only best means for provid- 
ing for leadership and followership of all. 

Marion E,. Macponap 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


“ HAMSTRINGING” THE LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE 


MvcH concern has been expressed of late 
about the future of the liberal arts college, 
especially in the large universities. The incom- 
patible double function of cultural training and 
pre-professional training is said to hamper the 
college seriously, if not to threaten its existence. 
As one recent writer in SCHOOL aND SocIETY 
phrases it, we are “hamstringing” the liberal 
arts college by means of these two antagonistic 
aims. The real function of the college, we are 
told, and rightly told, is to “develop the cul- 
tural capacities of students, to make their lives 
more enjoyable to themselves and to others, and 
to make them safe and willing leaders in the 
broader activities of life.’ But the college is 
degenerating into a mere “feeder to medical 
colleges, dental colleges, law colleges, teachers 
colleges, what-not.” 

A remedy which has been proposed is to re- 
lieve the liberal arts college of the “unweleome 
and unprofitable business of being such a 
feeder” by organizing a separate pre-profes- 
sional college where the subjects deemed neces- 
sary as preparatory for the professions may 
be relieved of “cultural qualities’ and taught 
in a “manner fitted to the professional students’ 
viewpoint and mental characteristics.” The lib- 
eral college could, then, we are told, devote its 
time unhindered to students with purely intel- 
lectual interests and the capacity to receive a 
full-rounded culture. We could thus distin- 


guish clearly between education and training. 
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We could educate the students of cultural in- 
terests and train the students of professional 
interests. 

This remedy is a very doubtful one. It 
would be difficult to persuade any liberal col- 
lege that its students ought not to be trained 
for anything or to persuade any professional 
school that its students ought not to be edu- 
cated. When we thus differentiate the terms 
they cease to be applicable to the aims of the 
two types of education, for these aims are not 
mutually exclusive. Even if it were financially 
feasible to have in the first two college years 
separate schools with separate faculties teaching 
the same subjects in distinetly different ways to 
the two classes of students, it would not be 
wise. The student who looks forward to a pro- 
fession would not be helped by the separation, 
and there is some question as to whether such a 
separation would do much to solve the difficul- 
ties of the liberal college. 

The proposal for a pre-professional college 
is based on the supposition that professional 
men do not need liberal training. This proposi- 
tion is open to serious doubt. To be sure, 
there has been a tendency, particularly in medi- 
cine and engineering, to force technical and 
professional studies down into the pre-profes- 
sional years and even to dictate the content and 
method of the non-technical preparatory 
courses, and there are some educators with a 
mania for “educational guidance” and “curricu- 
lum building” who would plan the first two 
years of college very definitely toward the pro- 
fessional end and develop as early as possible 
a professional spirit. This trend of opinion, 
however, is not so insistent as it was. The 
professional schools of better grade are now 
urging, often requiring, their students to com- 
plete four years of liberal training before enter- 
ing upon distinctly professional study. At 
least two years of college work are now com- 
monly required. Grade A medical schools are 
requiring, almost without exception, three years 
of liberal arts work for admission, partly for 
the purpose of securing a broader training in 
the fundamental sciences but also for the pur- 
pose of providing more extended liberal study. 
Schools of law, journalism and business ad- 
ministration, which require two years of col- 
lege for admission, recommend certain subjects 
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like English and economies, but in general leave 
the admission subjects largely elective and do 
not seek to limit the liberal and cultural quali- 
ties of this preparatory work. Without doubt 
every student should have an intelligent plan 
of study and may well keep his objective con- 
stantly in mind; but a division of freshmen 
and sophomores into pre-law, pre-journalism, 
pre-business groups with prescribed pre-law, 
pre-journalism, and pre-business courses, em- 
phasizing the professional purpose of the work 
and ignoring liberalizing aims, is of doubtful 
advantage to the student and tends to destroy 
the integrity of the liberal college. If the lib- 
eral college can keep out of the curriculum of 
its first two years all technical and professional 
courses, and employ teachers who are imbued 
with the spirit of liberal culture, the needs of 
the future professional student will be amply 
met and the college retain its liberal character. 
Both types of students could be kept together 
with a common aim of two years of liberal 
training. 

The attitude of faculties toward liberal arts 
education is a more vital consideration than the 
mingling of professional and non-professional 
students. Professors are not always themselves 
imbued with the spirit of liberal culture. They 
are not always sure just what liberal culture 
really means. They give assent to the an- 
nounced aims of the college but often limit their 
interests to assent. They are interested in their 
specialties and in the development of students 
who are to make their life work in their par- 
ticular field. There is some truth in the state- 
ment that specialization means “to come to 
know more and more about less and less,” and 
too many professors have very little interest 
outside of their specialties. Specialists we 
must have, but in choosing college teachers we 
should seek specialists who have the wide intel- 
lectual interests which it is the aim of the col- 
lege to produce. 

However, neither the teaching of professional 
and non-professional students together nor the 
specialization of the members of the faculty 
furnishes so serious a difficulty as “those stu- 
dents who drift by the thousands into our uni- 
versities with no desire toward a specialized pro- 
fession and at the same time lack the eapacity to 
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receive a full-rounded culture.” The interests of 
these students are neither professional nor lib- 
eral. They should not be encouraged to become 
candidates for a degree. In many cases they 
do not wish the degree. It is questionable 
whether they belong in the university at all. 
Finding difficulty with the studies required for 
the degree, they persuade themselves that their 
interests and capacities lie in certain courses 
only and so wish to become special students and 
take a few easy studies. We are told that in- 
stead of forcing these students into required 
courses and eliminating them for failure, we 
should allow them to pursue the few subjects 
genuinely to their liking and gain some mastery 
of these. This would certainly make a bad 
situation worse. These students rather than 
the pre-professional students should be put 
into a separate college or at least in separate 
courses especially devised for them, courses not 
accredited toward the degree. Perhaps the 
best solution for this problem is not in the 
university at all, but in correspondence study 
or continuation schools. The situation in the 
colleges would be very much improved without 
the establishment of pre-professional schools, 
(1) if we eould rigidly exclude from the first 
two years of the college all strictly technical or 
professional courses; (2) if we could agree that 
all students in the college, whether they look 
forward to professional training or not, are 
there to receive a liberal education, short or 
long; (3) if we could employ only teachers who 
have the wide intellectual interests which the 
college aims to produce; (4) and if we could 
provide in some other way or in some other 
school for that increasing number of students 
who either can not or will not submit themselves 
to scholarly discipline and culture. 
FREDERICK M. TISDEL 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 





QUOTATIONS 


FREE SPEECH IN FREE SCHOOLS 

SUPERPATRIOTS are more dangerous than Bol- 
shevists, in the opinion of a renowned professor 
and internationally known philosopher, who con- 
siders the case in which two Pennsylvania pro- 
fessors have been ousted from their jobs and a 
college club suppressed because, it is alleged, 
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student debaters criticized the government’s 
policy in Nicaragua. The matter could have 
been laughed off easily enough in the beginning, 
when the local legionnaires brought in their 
charge of treason against the students’ club, says 
the Albany Knickerbocker Press, but when the 
two teachers were fired, “it passed well beyond 
a laughing matter.” With which viewpoint a 
number of other papers agree, though there are 
still others who subscribe to the theory that “the 
hand that writes the pay-check rules the school,” 
and that the shibboleth of free speech is being 
considerably overworked. 

The spotlight centers on the West Chester 
Normal School, West Chester, Pennsylvania, two 
members of whose faculty, says the neighboring 
Philadelphia Record, “have been technically, if 
not actually, discharged. No reason has been 
officially assigned for their dismissal, but the 
school authorities have permitted the impression 
to get abroad that the offending teachers owe 
the loss of their positions to their encourage- 
ment of a students’ organization in critically ex- 
amining the foreign policies of their govern- 
ment.” The professors involved are Dr. Robert 
T. Kerlin, faculty adviser of the Liberal Club, a 
student organization, and Professor John A. 
Kinneman, faculty adviser to The Green Stone, 
the student publication. The Bernard F. Schle- 
gel American Legion Post, of the same town, 
became interested, and found, it reports, con- 
siderable traces of radical influence in the Lib- 
eral Club. The post asserts, we read in a dis- 
patch to the New York Times, that there is 
probably some connection between the American 
Civil Liberties Union and the Liberal Club, sub- 
mits that “it is entirely out of place for diseus- 
sions tending to create disrespect for the United 
States government to be held in an educational 
institution supported by taxes,” cites the names 
of several speakers of allegedly radical views 
who have spoken before the normal school stu- 
dents or in local churches, and particularly con- 
demns the activities of “these mercenaries among 
the youth of our land and the use of student 
clubs and other bodies within our tax-supported 
educational institutions to accomplish the de- 
struction of the moral standards of students, the 
instilling of disrespect for parents and home 
influences, and the leveling of the morals of the 
young people of our country with those of 
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Russia under Soviet domination.” That turned 
the spotlight full on the Pennsylvania school 
and town, and the circle of debate widened into 
national size. The Willard Straight American 
Legion Post of New York and well-known men 
have come to the rescue of the college club and 
the ousted professors, citizens in mass meeting 
have been urged to protest to the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, and the Bill of Rights has been 
invoked, while, on the other hand, the school au- 
thorities and the local legionnaires find ready 
supporters. 

Chief among the defenders of the Liberal Club 
of the West Chester State Normal School is Dr. 
John Dewey, professor of philosophy at Colum- 
bia University, who declared at a mass meeting 
in Philadelphia called by the American Civil 
Liberties Union that the charge of “Red” and 
“Bolshevik” brought by the West Chester Le- 
gion members against the students and Pro- 
fessors Kerlin and Kinneman could be more fitly 
applied to the legion members themselves. The 
teaching of reading and writing is not the sole 
purpose of the free public-school system, said 
Dr. Dewey. It is also their duty to perpetuate 
the democratic form of government. He con- 
tinued : 


What are we coming to in this democratic Re- 
public if the officials of our country are to be held 
beyond all criticism? Who are the better citizens 
—those who criticize what they can not agree with, 
or those who only nod ‘‘ yesses’’? 

The rulers in Washington are the servants of the 
American people, and we should always remember 
that we are the real Government of the United 
States. Officials are not only as open to criticism 
as every one else, but every single act of theirs 
should be most closely scrutinized by American 
citizens. 

If the State Department had brought us to some 
kind of a war with Mexico a short time ago—let us 
say, a punitive expedition—who would have borne 
the brunt of it? Mr. Kellogg and the officers of 
the State Department or these young men who have 
diseussed his policies? 

Among the charges leveled at these students I 
find the one that as pupils of a tax-supported in- 
stitution they should not be allowed to criticize the 
government, and yet 150 years ago we went to war 
with the slogan of taxation without representation 
is tyranny. 

The implication seems to be that only pupils in 4 
private institution ean criticize what is not to their 
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taste in government. Have we come to the point 
where it ean be said that private institutions have 
a monopoly upon free expression in our country? 

Every one is aware of the fact that the country 
is faced with extremely important economic, polit- 
ieal and international questions at the present 
moment. What is the hope for the future of our 
country if all diseussion of these questions is to be 
barred in our schools? What is the hope for the 
future when even those who are to become teachers 
must confront their publie with empty minds or else 
in fear of giving vent to their opinions through 
fear of reprisal? 


Reeognizing that the Schlegel Post has the 
right to eriticize or rebuke the activities of any 
group, the Willard Straight Post says, however, 
that the Schlegel Post “went far beyond mere 
criticism and expression of their own opinion. 
They have not only exposed their own ignorange 
by conjuring up the dead bogies of a Red Russia 
rampant in this country, but they have delib- 
erately tried to suppress the exercise of the 
privileges of free men under a free government.” 
“There appear to be too many posts suffering 
from the Fascist delusion that it is their funce- 
tion to regulate political opinion in this eoun- 
try,” comments the New York Evening World. 
“These reflect no credit on the organization. On 
the contrary,” the Evening World reminds us, 
“we fought a revolution for our liberties,” and 
“forced a Bill of Rights into the Constitution to 
maintain these liberties even against the Gov- 
ernment itself.” “The curse of dogmatism is 
met with as often nowadays in politics and edu- 
cation as it is in theology. It threatens to pad- 
lock the American mind and to enslave the 
American spirit,” asserts the Birmingham News, 
and this southern paper recalls: 


Americans whom the country is deeply proud of 
have always weleomed, and often even invited, 
this free criticism of their official policy. It was 
‘‘a decent respect for the opinions of mankind’’ 
that incited the American Declaration’s signers ‘‘ to 
declare the causes that impelled them to the separa- 
tion.’? This very ‘‘declaration’’ invited judgment 
against as well as for the justification of their act. 
When issuing his Emancipation Proclamation, 
Lincoln invited upon it ‘‘the considerate judgment 
of mankind.’’ 

It is in this atmosphere of free discussion, of un- 
fettered criticism, that American institutions have 
flowered and fructified. In any other air, these in- 
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stitutions—whether educational or political—are 
unlikely to survive. 


If the men and women who are being trained 
to teach in American schools are not to be al- 
lowed to debate so obviously controversial an 
issue as the policy of this country toward Nica- 
ragua, says the Hartford Times, “it is difficult 
to imagine anything more serious than Spen- 
cerian penmanship which they may discuss.” 

But champions of the “supposed right of the 
students and teachers in this institution to think 
and say what they please have overlooked the 
fact that the institution in question is a normal 
school . . . maintained at public expense for 
the purpose of supplying qualified recruits to 
the number of the public-school teachers,” says 
the Brooklyn Eagle. No one, declares this 
paper, would maintain that the United States 
Naval and Military academies are under obli- 
gation to train any young man whose views are 
antagonistic to the government, and “a normal 
school resembles the national academies. Like 
them it spends public money to create public 
servants.” And “why should public money be 
employed to produce teachers disposed to break 
the established order rather than to sustain it?” 
The real argument for liberty in normal schools, 
thinks the Eagle, is not one of right but of pub- 
lie policy : 

Discussion, a reasonable latitude in expression, 
are necessary to the growth of a sturdy loyalty in 
those who are to render loyalty intelligible to the 
school children of to-morrow. 

The students at West Chester do not seem to be 
getting the opportunity for this sort of invigorating 
mental exercise. They should have it, and all nor- 
mal-school students should have it; not because 
they possess a right to take the school’s gifts with- 
out giving loyalty in return but because it will ren- 
der them, or most of them, in the end more loyal— 
intelligently loyal. An argument based on their 
alleged rights tends merely to obscure the real 
issue. 


“Abuse of freedom of speech is no more to be 
tolerated than attempts to abridge the right of 
individual opinion and expression of it within 
reasonable bounds,” asserts the Pittsburgh Post. 
On the duties and responsibilities of school au- 
thorities, the Post remarks: 


With their right to hire instructors goes also the 
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right to discharge those they deem unsatisfactory. 
With the fundamental demand upon them to guide 
aright the youth entrusted to them, they naturally 
must be on the alert against any tendencies they 
regard as inimical to the best interests of the stu- 
dents and the institution. 

—The Literary Digest. 





REPORTS 


TRAINING SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


RECENTLY the writer analyzed the printed 
announcements of twenty-six of the leading 
universities of the United States,’ with a view 
to discovering what provisions are being made 
for the training of prospective teachers in our 
secondary schools. Most of these universities 
appear to be encouraging extensive graduate 
study in education and therefore offer numerous 
courses in education leading to the master’s and 
doctor’s degrees. All, however, also provide in- 
struction for undergraduates. 

While no doubt it is proper and wise for 
universities to stress graduate work and to seek 
to lead students ever upward to higher levels 
of achievement, it is just as well to recognize 
the fact that, at present, and for the most part, 
the inexperienced teachers who go into our see- 
ondary schools immediately following the secur- 
ing of the bachelor’s degree outnumber the 
graduate students many times to one. It there- 
fore seems particularly important that univer- 
sities shall give much attention to the profes- 
sional needs of the undergraduates. 

The professional training of teachers, as is 
well known, is of comparatively recent date. 
To be sure, the French and the Germans under- 
took something of the kind just at the opening 
of the nineteenth century (1808 and 1809). 
America began the work in 1823 when a private 
normal school was opened at Concord, Vermont. 
In 1839 the first state normal was established 


1The following universities are represented: 
Arizona, Brown, California, Chicago, Colorado, 
Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio State, Nebraska, New 
York, North Carolina, Northwestern, Peabody, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Stanford, Syracuse, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming. 
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at Lexington, Massachusetts. Teacher-training 
courses in connection with secondary schools 
date from about this same period. But pro- 
fessional education for teachers, given on a 
collegiate level, was not begun until after 1870, 
Indeed, it has only been since 1907 or later 
that any genuine scientific basis has been had 
for this training even in the best of American 
universities. To-day, says Cubberley, profes- 
sional training for teachers is offered “in de- 
partments and schools of education in some 
five hundred colleges and universities through- 
out the country.”* Statistics released by the 
United States commissioner of education show 
that in 1921-1922 a total of 245,669 students 
were enrolled in teacher-training institutions of 
various kinds. 

In general, the trend of the age appears to 
be toward greater and greater extensions of 
facilities and courses designed for the better 
preparation of teachers for all our schools, and 
in particular there is a decided forward move- 
ment resulting in the organization of schools or 
colleges of education in connection with our 
universities—these schools or colleges being or- 
ganized as distinct professional institutions, on 
a legal and academic parity with all other units 
of the university. Within these training insti- 
tutions three distinct types of policy rule in 
respect to organization: one group stresses the 
enrollment of students from the freshman year 
onward and seeks to guide and direct the work 
of such students throughout their entire col- 
legiate course; a second group commonly ad- 
mits students only after they have already 
secured one or two or three years of liberal 
training in a college of arts and sciences; the 
third group consists of schools that are essen- 
tially graduate in character, admitting, as 
rule, only those students who possess a bache- 
lor’s degree already. 

Of course, certain deviations from 
standards are to be found in most of the insti- 
tutions classified under any of these groups, 
such deviations being determined by the in- 
dividual differences in experiences and in pur- 
poses of the prospective students, Further, 
each institution has regulations governing the 


these 


2 Cubberley, ‘‘Introduction to the Study of Edu: 
eation,’’ p. 361. 
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organization and administration of the profes- 
sional training peculiar to its own interests and 
ideals. It would be unprofitable to attempt to 
analyze and contrast all these differences. How- 
ever, it has seemed both desirable and feasible 
to inquire about six specifie questions relating 
to these matters. These are: 


(1) What official title does the teacher’s train- 
ing unit have? 

(2) What are the admission requirements for 
students seeking to fit themselves for classroom 
positions of an academic sort in the secondary 
schools? 

(3) Are specialized curricula outlined for stu- 
dents seeking to fit themselves for positions other 
than the common secondary school positions? 

(4) What are the more outstanding genera] re- 
quirements and special privileges that operate 
upon students who are confessedly fitting them- 
selves for classroom positions in the secondary 
schools? 

(5) If practice teaching is provided, how is this 
taken care of? 

(6) What degree is granted to students at the 
end of their professional course? 


Space will not permit the publication of the 
findings for each of the twenty-six institutions 
considered. A general summary of those data 
may, however, prove interesting. This sum- 
mary shows that certain more or less common 
tendencies are to be found running through all 
the universities represented here. Likewise 
there are conspicuous differences. It is some- 
what diffieult, though, to state these facts with 
complete confidence in one’s judgment. College 
catalogues and announcements are fearfully 
and wonderfully made. There are often ap- 
parently eonflicting statements to be found 
within the covers of a single publication. In 
most bulletins omissions of sought-for data are 
common. Further, there is no exact terminol- 
ogy used generally by college administrators in 
diseussing questions. And finally, the personal 
equation is ever present when one seeks to 
interpret cold formal type ahd make the inter- 
pretations express the reak life and practices of 
an institution. Hence the present writer is 
not at all sure that he has evaluated, at their 
proper worth, al! the printed statements he 
has perused and used. Nevertheless, the fore- 
going analyses when summarized appear to 
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yield the following general figures and deduc- 
tions: 
(1) Respecting the official title: 
Ten institutions are called schools of educa- 
tion, eight are called colleges of education, three 
are styled departments or division of education 
(usually within the college of arts and science), 
four are spoken of as teachers’ colleges, and 
one is a graduate school of education. 
(2) Respecting admission requirements : 
The usual minimum attainments required for 
admission to the professional work (except in 
the case of those pursuing certain very special- 
ized curricula, like physical education, voca- 
tional education, ete.) is freshman standing in 
twelve institutions, sophomore standing in one 
institution, junior standing in eleven institu- 
tions, and graduate standing in two institutions. 
(3) Respecting definitely outlined curricula: 
Most institutions offer certain suggestions to 
students respecting the work that should be 
pursued in order to fit them to become teachers. 
Frequently this takes the form of a complete 
outline of the academie and the professional 
work to be pursued. More often the require- 
ments are stated in terms of group electives, 
major and minor courses, and professional 
sequences. If curricula in physical education, 
in vocational education, in kindergarten train- 
ing and in similar very special fields of en- 
deavor are provided at all they are generally 
very specifically outlined. Very frequently, 
too, the work to be pursued by graduate stu- 
dents or by those seeking administrative and 
supervisory positions is stated in much detail. 
Less often is this the ease for those entering 
the elementary school, junior high school and 
senior high school, but occasionally the practice 
is found. All things considered, it seems cor- 
rect to say that of the twenty-six universities 
considered, nineteen provide a fairly large array 
of specializing curricula designed to guide stu- 
dents not only in the selection of the educa- 
tional career to be pursued but also encouraging 
them to elect their professional work by cur- 
ricula rather than by courses. Seven institu- 
tions do not do this in any extensive way. 
(4) Respecting post-admission requirements, 
especially applicable to those preparing for 
high school teaching. 
Of the twenty-six institutions, ten prescribe 
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very definite courses for prospective high- 
school teachers to follow; a number of others 
make fairly definite suggestions (just short of 
prescriptions) which are expected to guide stu- 
dents in making their own decisions. Seven 
institutions require more than 120 semester 
hours for a degree carrying with it a teachers’ 
certificate or diploma. At least fifteen institu- 
tions make the presentation of a major and a 
minor teaching-subject a prerequisite to gradua- 
tion, while most of the other eleven institutions 
apparently accomplish nearly the same end by 
other means. 

The number of hours required in education 
varies from none in one or two institutions to 
considerably over thirty in several other insti- 
tutions. Specifically, seven institutions require 
fifteen hours or less, eight require from sixteen 
to twenty hours, and twelve require more than 
twenty hours. While the required work covers 
a great variety of courses, a few are conspicu- 
ous beeause of their common inclusions. These 
are: 


Introduction to education, by eight institutions. 

Edueational psychology, by thirteen institutions. 

General methods or principles of teaching, by 
fifteen institutions. 

Secondary education, by nine institutions. 

Special methods, by eleven institutions. 

Practice teaching and observation, by sixteen 
institutions. 

History of education, by ten institutions. 

History of education, by ten institutions. 


Other courses oceur occasionally as pre- 
seribed subjects. Of these, mental and educa- 
tional measurements and educational sociology 
should perhaps be mentioned. General psy- 
chology appears to be a common prerequisite 
for all work in education nearly everywhere. 
In two institutions work beyond the bachelor’s 
degree is required for all high-school teachers, 
the work including both academic and profes- 
sional courses. 

(5) Respecting observation and practice 
teaching. 

All the institutions, save one, provide some 
opportunity for directed teaching and observa- 
tion. Of these, ten institutions provide this 
work in connection with their own university 
laboratory schools; thirteen provided for it in 
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connection with the public schools of the city 
in which the institution is located (or in neigh- 
boring cities); while two provide for the work 
both in the city schools and in their own labo- 
ratory schools. 

(6) Respecting degrees. 

Fifteen institutions grant the A.B. or B.S. 
degree in connection with the work in educa- 
tion; nine grant the degree of B.S. in education; 
six grant the degree of A.B. in education; one 
grants the degree of bachelor of education; and 
one grants only graduate degrees. 

Catvin O. Davis 

THE SCHOOL or EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE RESULTS OF SOME PSYCHOLOG- 
ICAL TESTS AT BRYN MAWR 
COLLEGE 

In an article printed in ScHoon anv Society! 
for 1922 Colvin and MacPhail pointed out that 
a given intelligence test might be very useful in 
the administration of a college even when the 
correlations between that intelligence test and 
college marks were not high. They wrote, “It 
is evident that relatively low correlations may 
have large value when the upper or lower limits 
of the two series correlated are in substantial 
agreement,” and proceeded to show that, al- 
though no correlation between psychological 
tests and academic achievement at Brown Uni- 
versity is higher than .60 and although the cen- 
tral tendency of these correlations is around .45, 
nevertheless the men who test high in psycho- 
logical tests can be shown to have a better 
chance to graduate, to do more satisfactory 
college work, to receive fewer “warnings” and 
to receive more honors than do the men who test 
low in psychological tests. In much the same 
way it can be shown that the results obtained 
from some psychological tests given at Bryn 
Mawr College might be useful in the adminis- 
tration of the college, although the correlations 


1 Colvin, Stephen S., and MacPhail, Andrew H., 
‘¢The Value of Psychological Tests at Brown Uni- 
versity,’’ Scoot aNnp Society, Vol. XVI, No. 396, 
July 29, 1922, pp. 113-22. 
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TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THURSTONE INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT IN TERMS 
OF HONOR POINTS RECEIVED 


Class of 


1925 1926 1927 


Academic Period p-e. r 
First year j .0639 324 
First 2 years .......... nas Se .0673 .274 
First 3 years -....... — .0739 -295 
First 3} years ............ - as .0729 .267 


Four years 326 .0731 


mn. —~pe. rr D pe. . & Pe 
117.0561 


403 116 .0540 
89 .0661 429 89 .0584 
75 .0719 
69 .0760 


266 123 .0575 


The correlation between the marks in the Thorndike test of 114 members of the class of 1928 and 
their academic achievement in terms of honor points for their first semester’s work is .438 p.e. .0518. 


between these psychological tests and academic 
achievement are even lower than those obtained 
at Brown University. If attention is confined 
to the upper and lower limits of both the psy- 
chological test series and the college marks 
series it ean be shown that the academic achieve- 
ment of the students who score high in psycho- 
logical tests is distinctly better than the aca- 
demie achievement of those who score low in 
psychological tests. 

In Bryn Mawr College the Thurstcne test was 
given to each entering freshman class, from 
October, 1920, through October, 1923, and the 
Thorndike test was given to the entering fresh- 
man class in October, 1924. The marks from 
these psychological tests were correlated with 
the academie grades as expressed in honor 
points.? Table I shows the correlations between 
the results of the Thurstone intelligence tests 
and the number of honor points received in all 
the courses taken by the students in the years 
indicated. 

These correlations are very low compared 
with correlations between intelligence tests and 
college marks which have been found in other 
colleges. In the seventy-seven correlations be- 
tween psychological scores and academic grades 
in various colleges and universities which are 


?Grades in Bryn Mawr College are given in 
terms of high credit, credit, merit, pass and fail. 
For each hour of high credit work the student is 
given three honor points; for each hour of credit 
work she is given two honor points; and for each 
hour of merit work she is given one honor point. 
Pass and fail are alike, therefore, in counting noth- 
ing at all toward the honor point score. The com- 
parisons in this paper are all made in terms of 
this honor point score. 


reported by MacPhail* there are only twenty-one 
coefficients of correlation which are below .35, 
whereas all but three of the coefficients between 
psychological scores and academic grades at 
Bryn Mawr College are below .35. The central 
tendency of the coefficients reported by MacPhail 
is from .40 to .45, whereas there are only three 
of these correlations at Bryn Mawr College 
which are as high as that. 

In his “Statistical Methods applied to Edu- 
eation”* Rugg states that he regards a correla- 
tion as being “negligible” or “indifferent” where 
r. is less than .15 to .20; as being “present but 
low” when r. ranges from .15 or .20 to .35 or 
.40; and that he does not regard any correlation 
as “markedly present” or “marked” until r. 
ranges from .35 or .40 to .50 or .60. For a 
correlation to be considered “high” it must be 
above .60 or .70. Therefore, there are only 
three correlations found at Bryn Mawr College 
between Thurstone scores and college marks 
which could be regarded by Rugg as “marked,” 
namely, the correlation for the class of 1926 
between the Thurstone tests and the marks at 
the end of freshman year and at the end of 
sophomore year and the correlation for the class 
of 1928 between the Thorndike tests and the 
marks for the first semester of freshman year. 
On the other hand, none of the correlations re- 
ported in Table I are so low as to be considered 
negligible or indifferent. They would all be 
ranked according to Rugg’s classification as 
“present but low.” 

However, in spite of the fact that the corre- 


$8 MacPhail, Andrew Hamilton, ‘‘ The Intelligence 
of College Students,’’ p. 29. 

«Rugg, H. O., ‘‘Statistical Methods applied to 
Education,’’ p. 256. 
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lations between academic marks and psychologi- 
cal tests are very low it can be shown that there 
are very wide differences between the group 
which tests highest and the group which tests 
lowest in the psychological examination. Com- 
parisons show that out of one hundred students 
obtaining marks in the highest quarter of the 
psychological test sixty-seven stood in the upper 
half of their class in academic marks at the end 
of their freshman year and only thirty-three in 
the lower half of the class; whereas, of one 
hundred students who obtained marks in the 
lowest quarter of the psychological tests only 
twenty-nine stood in the upper half of their 
class and seventy-one stood in the lower half. 
When we consider two years of college work 
instead of one year we find that out of one hun- 
dred students in the highest quarter of psycho- 
logical tests sixty-three stood in the upper half 
of their class as far as academic marks were 
considered and only twenty-nine fell in the 
lower half and eight withdrew from college 
before the end of their second year. If we com- 
pare their records with the records of one hun- 
dred students in the lowest quarter of psycho- 
logical tests we find that only twenty stood in 

the upper half of their class, with fifty-one in 
the lower half and twenty-nine who withdrew 
from college. There are only two classes whose 
records we have for three years of college work, 

and the numbers are so small that it might be 
misleading to translate them thus into percent- 

ages, except that they are so similar to the re- 

sults obtained in the other cases examined. Of 

one hundred students standing in the highest 

quarter of their class in psychological tests 

there are fifty-one who stood in the upper half 

of their class so far as honor points were con- 

cerned, thirty-six who stood in the lower half 

and thirteen who withdrew from college before 

the end of their junior year; whereas, out of 
one hundred students in the lowest quarter, 
there are only fifteen who stood in the upper 

half academically, forty-seven in the lower half 
and thirty-eight who withdrew from college. 

There is only one class whose records we have 

for all four years, but in this ease also out of 
one hundred students in the highest quarter 
psychologically there are sixty-three who stood 
in the upper half of the class, thirty-three in 
the lower half and four who withdrew from 
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college; whereas, out of one hundred students 
in the lowest quarter of psychological tests there 
are fifty in the lower half of the class, twenty- 
five in the upper and twenty-five who withdrew 
from college. 

When we consider only the upper limits of 
both series the contrasts are even more appa- 
rent. Of one hundred students standing in the 
lower quarter of marks in the psychological 
tests thirty-six fell in the lowest quarter of the 
class in honor points at the end of freshman 
year and only seven stood in the highest quarter 
of the class. On the contrary, of the one hun- 
dred students in the upper quarter of psycho- 
logical tests forty-seven, or almost one half, 
stood in the upper quarter of academic marks 
and fifteen in the lower quarter. Turning to 
the results for two years of college work we 
find that of one hundred students who fell in 
the lower quarter of marks in the psychological 
tests, thirty fell in the lowest quarter of the 
class in academic marks and only five stood in 
the upper quarter; whereas, of one hundred 
students in the upper quarter of psychological 
tests thirty-eight ranked in the upper quarter 
of their class so far as academic marks were 
concerned and twelve in the lower quarter. If 
we consider the two classes whose records we 
have for three years we find that out of one 
hundred students in the lowest quarter of psy- 
chological tests there were thirty-two who stood 
in the lowest quarter of the class academically 
and only eight who stood in the highest quarter. 
If we compare this with one hundred students 
in the highest quarter of psychological tests we 
find thirty who stood in the highest quarter of 
the class according to number of honor points 
received and thirteen who stood in the lowest 
quarter. In the one class whose records we 
have for all four years we see that out of one 
hundred students in the lowest quarter of psy- 
chological tests there were twenty-five who stood 
in the lowest quarter of their class academically 
and only eight who stood in the highest quarter, 
while out of one hundred students in the highest 
quarter psychologically there were thirty-seven 
in the highest quarter academically and only 
twelve in the lowest quarter. 

Table II shows the actual numbers of the 
students considered instead of the percentages 
which were given above. 
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TABLE II 


AcADEMIC SUCCESS OF STUDENTS IN THE UPPER QUARTER OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS COMPARED WITH 
THOSE IN THE LOWEST QUARTER OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


Lowest Second 


quarter quarter 
in in 

honor honor 

points points 


At end of freshman year. 


Lowest quarter in psy- 


chological tests ............. 51 49 
Highest quarter in psy- 
chological tests ................ 21 25 


Third Highest Withdrawn Total 
quarter quarter from numbers 
in in college 
honor honor 
points points 


Data from classes of 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928.5 


31 10 0 141 


28 66 0 140 


At end of sophomore year. Data from classes of 1924, 1925, 1926. 


Lowest quarter in psy- 
chological tests ............ 25 17 
Highest quarter in psy- 
chological tests ................ 


10 14 


12 4 24 82 


21 31 6 82 


At end of junior year. Data from classes of 1924, 1925. 


Lowest quarter in psy- 


chological tests eee 17 8 
Highest quarter in psy- 
chological OOS: itt 7 12 


4 4 20 53 


1l 16 7 53 


At end of senior year. Data from class of 1924. 


Lowest quarter in psy- 


chological tests. .................. 6 6 
Highest quarter in psy- 
chological tests eocssususesennased 3 5 


Such comparisons are not particularly help- 
ful for individual predictions. When a particu- 
lar student has tested high in a Thurstone test 
all that ean be judged on the basis of the limited 
data here presented is that there are about six 
chances out of ten that she will stand in the 
upper half of her class, about three chances out 
of ten that she will stand in the lower half and 
less than one chance in ten that she will with- 
draw from college without graduating. On the 
other hand, when a student has tested very low 
in a Thurstone test, all that can be judged on 
the basis of such data is that there are about 
two chances out of ten that she will stand in the 
upper half of her class, about six chances out 
of ten that she will stand in the lower half and 
two chances out of ten that she will not gradu- 


* In the case of the class of 1928 the honor point 
record for only the first half of the freshman year 
was used, 


4 2 6 24 


1 24 


ate. Such prediction is of no value in giving 
educational guidance to an individual student. 
Moreover, if a college is able to admit all the 
applicants who meet its requirements, it would 
doubtless be unwise to exclude those students 
who are lowest in the psychological tests, on the 
basis of these findings; but if a college is unable 
to admit all the candidates who meet its require- 
ments, then it might find some value even in a 
psychological test which gives no better predic- 
tions than these. Since it must exclude some 
candidates such a college might decide to refuse 
admission to candidates from the lowest quarter 
of the psychological tests, even though it would 
thus exclude two candidates who could be ex- 
pected to do work above the average in order to 
exclude six candidates who could be expected 
to do work below the average and two candi- 
dates who could be expected to withdraw with- 
out graduating. 

However, a college which must exclude some 
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TABLE III 


ACADEMIC AVERAGES RELATED TO THREE WAYS OF SELECTION 


Total 
number 
of 
cases 


At end of sophomore year. 


Students in the lowest tenth in psy- 
a e ' 34 

Students in the lowest 
trance examinations .......... 34 


entrance examinations and psycho- 
ee Le ee - 29 


candidates not only desires a plan of admission 
which will exclude more poor students than good 
students, but also desires to determine from its 
records which of several possible plans will ex- 
clude the largest proportion of students whose 
work proves to be unsatisfactory and the small- 
est proportion of students whose work proves 
to be satisfactory. A study has therefore been 
made of the combined records of the classes of 
1924, 1925 and 1926 to determine the relative 
worth of these three possibilities: (1) to refuse 
to admit to college those students who score low 
psychologically, (2) to refuse to admit to col- 
lege those students who score low in entrance 
examinations, (3) to refuse to admit to college 
those students who score low in both the psy- 
chological tests and in the entrance examina- 
tions. 

Table III shows what academic records were 
made in two years of college work by those stu- 
dents who fell in the lowest tenth of their class 
in psychological tests, by those who fell in the 
lowest tenth of their class in entrance examina- 
tions and by those students who not only fell in 
the lowest quarter of their class in psychological 
tests but also in the lowest quarter of their class 
In this table the stu- 
dents in the upper quarter of the class, accord- 
ing to the number of honor points received, are 
classed as above average academically; those in 
the second and third quarters are classed as 
average academically; those in the lowest quar- 
ter are classed as below average academically. 
This table shows that the plan of excluding 
those students who receive the lowest marks in 
entrance examinations is slightly superior to the 


in entrance examinations. 





Percentage of total number 


Above Below Withdrew 
average Average average before 
academi- academi- academi- end of 
cally cally cally course 


Data from classes of 1924, 1925, 1926 


9 29.3 32.3 29.3 
3 32.3 32.3 32.3 
3 21 42 34 


plan of excluding those who receive the lowest 
marks in psychological tests, so far as the data 
at hand are concerned. Competifive entrance 
examinations would have excluded a somewhat 
smaller proportion of students who were above 
average academically and a somewhat larger 
proportion of students who withdrew from col- 
lege before the end of the sophomore year than 
competitive psychological tests would have done. 
The best of the three plans, however, is the one 
which uses both of these measures. This plan 
would have excluded a very much larger propor- 
tion of students who were below average aca- 
demically and a slightly larger proportion of 
students who withdrew before the end of the 
year. 

In conclusion, it may be said of the psycho- 
logical tests given at Bryn Mawr College from 
1920 to 1924 that with coefficients of correlation 
between academic marks and psychological tests 
having a central tendency of .32 it was yet true 
that three fifths of the students who stood high- 
est in psychological tests were in the upper half 
of the class, whereas only one fifth of the stu- 
dents who were lowest psychologically stood in 
the upper half of their class. Also, judging 
from the available data, the plan of using both 
entrance examinations and marks in psycholog- 
ieal tests seems to be more useful for selecting 
students for admission to college than either 
entrance examinations alone or psychological 
tests alone, because it would exclude fewer stu- 
dents whose work is above the average and more 
students whose work is below the average. 

EsTHER CRANE 


GOUCHER COLLEGE 








